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UILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 
TION.—An ELECTION of THREE PENSIONERS,—two Males 
and one Female,—will take place in NOVEMBER next. Candidates 
may obtain forms of application (to be be returned on or before the 
26th of AUGUST) at the Office, 19, South street, Bl y. 
Pensions, 24/7. per annum for males, and ye for females, 
July 31, 1861. A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 


ne ae KENSINGTON MUSE 
— to ARTICN — are now offered for— 
TONE CARVING - £10 10 
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PAINTED GLASS . ee 
COLOURED DECORATION.. 5 5 0 
PORTIONS of any ACTUAL WORK in progress, Prise according 
to merit. EXTRA PRIZES and Ten valuable Illustrated Books will 
also be added ; and all deserving specimens will be sent to the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862.—For full particulars, apply, by letter, to 
the Hon, Secretary, at 13, iy ratford-place, W. 
, J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
Gio. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Secretary. 


Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 


STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL, — Notice is hereby given, 
that TEN JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in the Engineer Establishment 
of the Department of Public Works in India will, in the year 1862, be 
open to public competition, 

A Competitive Examination will, accordingly, be held in this 
Office, in the month of JUNE next. Full printed particulars of the 
conditions on which Candidates will be admitted to the Examination, 
reg also respecting the nature of the Appointments to be competed 

ma ay be obtained at this Office, on application, either personally 
or by letter, (Signed) DE GREY & BIPON. 

India Office, 13th July, 1861. 

N.B.— Al communications to be addressed to the “ Under Secretary 
of State for India.” 


[HE PUGIN MEMORIAL (Pugin 


Travelling Fund).—The donati t to about 1,1007. 
At least 1,5002. will be 
ond wit to emcee “pee Contributions are earnestly solicited, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, 13, Stratford-place, W. 
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CONTRACTS. 
AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 


OTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for 
the EXECUTION of the CARPENTER’S WORK and INTERNAL 
FITMENTS, in completion of the Casemated Barracks, south-west 
front, Vern Fort, Portiand, viz. :— 

"Twenty -five Soldiers’ Rooms and Passage ; 

Two — Rooms, including Two Bath Rooms attached to 


eac’ 

One Cook House, with Two Ovens ; 

One Cleaning Room ; 

One Orderly Room ; and 

Two Store Rooms. 
Parties desiring to Tender for these Works, are required to attend 
at this Office on MONDAY, the 12th day of AUGUST, 1861, at ELEVEN 
o’clock, to appoint a Surveyor to take out the quantities in conjunc- 
tion with the Government Surveyor. Each party will be required to 
pay the sum of one == for the quantities. 

GENT, Capt, and Major Comdg. Royal Eng. 

Royal Engineer Office, Vern, Portland, July 30,1861. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT.— 

NOTICE to BUILDERS.—TENDERS are required for the 

COMPLETION of the GAS ARRANGEMENTS at the Cavalry 

Barracks, Hyde-park, Middlesex. 

Parties desirous to Tender for this Work must leave their names at 

this Office on or before the 12th day of AUGUST, 1861, and pay the 

sum of half a guinea for the bills of quantities, which will be for- 

warded to each party as soon as prepared by the Government 

Surveyor. 

The Secretary of State does not bind himself to accept the lowest or 

any Tender. 

Royal Engineer Office, London District, 11, James-street, 
Buckingham-gate, 8.W. July 31st, 1861, 


OAST GUARD CONTRACT.—NOTICE 


J to BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Persons desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of a COAST GUARD STATION at 
South Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight, may inspect the Drawings and 
Specifications at the WATCH-HOUSE, South Yarmouth, or at this 
Office, between the hours of TEN and FOUR, from MONDAY, the 
12th, to THURSDAY, the 22nd day of AUGUST now next ensuing, 
and both inclusive (Sunday excepted). 

Tenders to be sent to this Office, ae later than TWELVE o’clock at 
Noon of the 23rd of AUGUST, under seal, and directed to the 
Commodore Controller-General of Coast Guard, and 








CONTRACTS. 
ELCHPOOL WATERWORKS. — Per- 


ms desirous to CONTRACT with the Local Board of Health 
for the District of Welchpool, in the Count; - Neg Montgomery, for the 
CONSTRUCTION of a RESERVOIR, ca le of containing about 
460,000 cubic feet of water, and other Works in connection therewith, 
may inspect the drawings, specifications, and forms of ee at the 
Offices of the undersigned, or of ROBERT DYMOND & SONS, Sur- 
veyors, Exeter. The Board do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest or any other Tender ; and no Tender will be considered uniess 
le in the form deposited with the specifications. The Tenders 
must be sealed, and endorsed “ Tender for Reservoir,” and delivered 
on or before the 24th day of AUGUST, 1861, at the Office of ALFRED 
MEREDITH, Clerk to the Local Board of Health, Welchpool. 


LCHPOOL LOCAL BOARD of 


HEALTH.—Persons desirous to CONTRACT with the Local 
Board of Health for the District of Welchpool, in the County of 
oy ag for the LAYING and JOINTING of Stoneware and 
Cast-iron SEWER PIPES, the CONSTRUCTION of Brick SEWERS, - 
the Deepening and Improvement of the River Lieddan, and other 
Works, may inspect the drawings, specifications, and forms of Tender 
at the ‘Office of the undersigned, or of ROBERT DYMOND & SONS, 
Surveyors, Exeter. The Board do not pledge themselves to ac- 
cept the lowest or any other Tender, -— no Tender will be consi- 
dered unless made in the form ith the specificati The 
Tenders must be sealed and endorsed “ ‘Tender for Sewerage Works,” 
and delivered on or before the 24th day of AUGUST, 1861, at the Office 
of ALFRED MEREDITH, Clerk to the Local Board of Health, Welch- 
pool, 


ONTGOMERYSHIRE.— WELCHPOOL 


LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH.— Persons desirous to CONTRACT 
with the Local Board of Health for the district of Welchpool, in the 
county of Montgomery, for the SUPPLY of STONEWARE SEWER 
PIPES, and other articles, may, upon payment of 5s. obtain a copyof the 
specification and form of Tender on application to ALFRED MERE- 
DITH, Solicitor, Welchpool; and further information may be 
obtained at the Office of ROBERT DYMOND & SONS, Surveyors, 
Exeter. The Board do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or 
any other Tender, and no Tender will be considered unless made in 
the form deposited with the specification. The Tenders must be 
sealed and endorsed “ Stoneware Pipe Tender.” and delivered on or 
before the 24th day of AUGUST, 1361, at the Office of ALFRED 
MEREDITH, Clerk to the Local Board of Health, Welchpool. 














“Tender for Yarmouth Station.” 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the lowest or either of the Tenders, 
Dated this 3lst day of July, 1861, at the Admiralty Coast Guard 
Office, 12, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. 


O CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS.—The Bristol and Exeter Railway Company are ready 
to receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a new Passenger STA- 
TION at their Fxeter Terminus. The drawings and specification will 
be on view at the Engineer’s Office, Temple Mead, Bristol, from the 
9th to the 24th of AUGUST, inclusive ; and at St. David’s Station, 
Exeter, from the 26th AUGUST tothe 7th SEPTEMBER, inclusive, 
Sealed Tenders to be addressed to the Secretary, WILLIAM HAR- 
WOOD, Esq. on or before TUESDAY, the 10th SEPTEMBER. The 
Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

Engineer’s Office, Bristol, 5th August, 1861. 


EW MARKET HALL, LONGTON, 


STAFFORDSHIRE.—Builders and Contractors desirous of 
TENDERING for the ERECTION of the above, are iy agen to | for- 








ONTGOMERYSHIRE.—_WELCHPOOL 


WATERWORKS.— Persons desirous to CONTRACT with the 
Local Board of Health for the district of Welchpool, in the county of 
Montgomery, fur the SUPPLY of CAST-IRON PIPES and other 
CASTINGS, may, upon payment of 5s. obtain a copy of the specifica- 
tion and form of Tender, on application to ALFRED MEREDIT 
Solicitor, Welchpool. Any further information may be obtained at 
the Office of ROBERT DYMOND & SONS, Surveyors, Exeter. The 
Board do not pledge themselves to accept the lowest or any other 
Tender, and no Tender will be considered unless made in the form de- 
posited with the specifications. The Tenders must be — and 
endorsed “Iron Pipe Teader,” and delivered on or before the 24th 
day of ‘Lone 1861, at the Office of ALFRED MEREDITH, Clerk 
to the Local Board of Health, Welchpool. 


OTICE to BUILDERS. —The ° Trustees of 


the Whitechapel Charity Estates req TENDERS for 
REBUILDING a HOUSE in the High-street,- MPartice desirous of 
Tendering for the Works must leave their names at the Office of Mr. 
G. H. SIMMONDS, of No. 7, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, Archi- 
tect, on or before FRIDAY, the 16th instant, after which time the 








ward their names, accompanied with r 
Mr. JOHN BURRELL, 27, Market- -atreet, Longton, on or noe the 
12th instant. Ironfounders and others desirous of TENDERING 
separately for the IRON ROOFING, COLUMNS, GIRDERS) &c, in 
the ae a et Hall, are also requested to forward their names, 
ed with ref , to the Architect, as above. 
GEORGE YOUN G, Clerk to the Commissioners, 
Longton, August Ist, 1861. 


RPINGTON, KENT.—To BUILDERS.— 


TENDERS are required in proper form for the ERECTION of a 
VILLA, The Plans and Specifications may be seen at the office of the 
Architect. The Architect does not pledge himself to reply to all appli- 
cations, The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted.—JAMES 
G. STAPELTON, Jun. Architect, 62, Cannon-street, E.C, London, 


O COAL MERCHANTS.—CONTRACT 


for COALS.—The Commissioners for Baths and Laundries, in 
the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, wish to receive TENUEKS for 
SMALL COALS for the Furnaces, at a specific price per ton. The 
contract to be for twelve months. The Coals to be delivered by the 
Contractor, free, at the Baths, in Orange-street, Leicester-square. 
The estimated consumption is about forty tons per month. The 
Tenders to be sentin on or before the 24th AUGUST, 1861, endorsed, 
** Tender for Coals,” addressed to the Commissioners for Baths and 
Laundries, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and forwarded under cover to 
me at my Office, 26, Craven-street, Charing-cross. The Commis- 
sioners do not bind themselves toaccept the lowest or any other Tender. 

J. DANGERFIELD, Clerk to the Commissioners. 














TALBOT BURY, 50, Welbeck-street, W. * } on, s taries, 








To ARCHITECTS.—The TENBURY 
oF hen WELLS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY (Limited) are desirous 
TION: ng supplied with ELEVATIONS. WORKING PLANS, SEC- 
Roe x and SPECIFICATIONS for the ERECTION of a PUMP- 
oa 32 feet by 20 feet;; FOUR BATH-ROOMS, with apartments 
rod and rooms for att It is intended eventually to adda 
‘ —— -house to the above buildings; architects will therefore be 
ton red to furnish, in addition, an elevation of such boarding-house, 
br Pc part of the same plan with such buildings. Architects de- 
~ —< competing can be supplied with further | omg and 
os n of the ground on Fone ge to Mr. ROBERT RUBINSON, Ten- 
apt y to the Comp to whom the plans, &c. accompanied 
the — te of expense of construction, are to be sent in, on or before 
ft st inst. The Company do not bind themselves to accept any 
1 ie nas that may be submitted.—By order of the Board 











PERSON S willing to TENDER for sundry 


ALTERATIONS and REPAIRS, to be done at No. 2, Queen- 
street, Westminster, can inspect the drawings and specification on the 
Premises, on MONDAY, AUGUST 12. Tenders are to be delivered at 
the Architect’s Office on THURSDAY, AUGUST 15, at THREE o’clock, 
punctually ; who reserves the right, on behalf of the Proprietor, of 
rejecting the lowest or any of the Tenders, 

HENRY McCALLA, C.E, Architect. 
Office, 25, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square, 8,W. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 
WANTED, TENDERS for the ERECTION of a FARM- 
HOUSE and OFFICES, at Aston, on the estate of the Right Hon. Lord 





Vernon, near Sudbury, in the county of Derby. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen, after AUGUST 15, on application to G. W. HAY, 
Esq. Sudbury, Sealed Tenders must be sent to Messrs. J. & J. G GIRD- 


WOOD, Farm Architects, 49, Pall-mall, London, on or before AUGUST 


tities will be forwarded to each party as soon as prepared, with 
any further particulars that may be necessary.—The Trustees do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
H. 8. ay Clerk to the Trustees, 
Great Prescott-street, Whitechapel. 
Dated this 7th day of pre. 1861. 


ORTH -EASTERN RAILWAY. — To 


BUILDERS.—The Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for carrying out an EXTENSION to the Central Station Hotel, — 
castie-on-Tyne. Plans and specifications may be seen, and 
information obtai n li to ROSSER, th e Company's 
Architect, Newcastle- on-Tyne, on and after FRIDAY. the 16 
Sealed Tenders, marked, “Tender for Station Hotel, Newcastle,” to 
be sent in to the Sec: retary, not later than TWELVE o'clock at Noon, 
on THURSDAY, the 29th instant. The Directors do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

York, 5th August, 1861, J. CLEGHORN, Secretary. 


PoLwovex of LIVERPOOL.—TENDERS 


for SUPPLY of STONE.—The Health Committee of the 
Borough of Liverpool are willing to receive TENDERS for the SUPPLY 
of STONE for PAVING, and for CHANNELS, CUKBS, and CROSS- 
INGS, as also for FLAGGING the FOOTWAYS of the Borough. Full 
particulars as to the quantities likely to be required, and all other 
information, together with form of Tender, may be obtained on appli- 
cation by letter to JAMES NEWLANDS, Borough Engineer, 
Public Offices, 2, Cornwallis-street, Liverpool. The quien do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any other Tenver. Tenders, 
sealed and endorsed “Tender for Stone,” addressed ‘‘ Health Com- 
mittee,” to be delivered at the Office of the Town Clerk, as under, on 
or before the 14th of SEPTEMBER next.—By order 

WM. SHUTTLEW ORTH, Town Clerk. 
Public Offices, Coruwallis-street, Liverpool, August 5th, 1861. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


WANTED, TENDERS for the ERECTION of a FARM HOUSE 
and OFFICES, at Newton; also for ADDIIIONS to FARM BUILD- 
INGS at Bromley Hurst ; both on the estate of the Right Hon. Lord 
Bagot, near Abbot’s Bromley, in the county of Stafford —Plans and 
specifications may be seen after AUGUST 13th, on application to 
T. PICKERING, = Abbot’s Bromley. Sealed Tenders must be sent 
to Messrs, J. & J. GIRDW OOD, Farm Architects, 49, Pall-mall, Lon- 
don, on or before == 27th. The lowest or any Tender will not 
necessarily be accep 


























enbury, August, 1861, ROBERT ROBINSON, Secretary. 


29th, The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be accep 


[For remainder of Contracts see next page. 


































































































































































































THE BUILDER. 





[Ave. 10, 1861. 
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CONTRACTS. 
XFORD CORN EXCHANGE,—To 


LDERS and OTHERS.—Parties desirous of ESTIMATING 
for the PREOTION of the above building for the Mayor and Oorpora- 
tion of the City of Oxford, may inspect the Plans and Specifications 
on and after the -“ instant, upon application between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR. Bills of Quantities will be supplied at the nominal 
charge of 10s. for each copy. Tenders to be delivered at my Office on or 
before the 22nd instant, endorsed “ Tenders for Mae Corn Ex- 
change.” The lowest or any Tender will not 


y be 
8. LIPSCOMBE "SECKHAM. 
City Surveyor’s Office, Oxford. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS for THREE 


CHAPELS.—EXTENSION of TIME.—LIVERPOOL CEME- 
TERY, ANFIELD-PARK, WALTON.—The BURIAL BOARD for the 
PARISH of LIVERPOOL are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of bo CHAPELS in the above Cemetery, up to and 
at bee! a? of che +f instant, instead of the 8th, as previously 

Plans and Speciteatiens can be seen at the Offices of 
ins errs Tenders are to be sent in, 








addreeeod 4 of the Board, endorsed ‘f Tender for 
Chapels. ere not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


any of the Tondien By order, 
GEO. TURVEY, Clerk to the Board. 
12, Olayton-square, Liverpool, August 5, 1861 


EW UNION WORKHOUSE, 8WAN- 


SEZA.—To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, ond OTHERS.— 

‘otice ig hereby given, that the Guardians of the Swansea Union will, 
at their woos Meeting on THURSDAY, the 29th doy of AUGUST, 
1861, receive DERS for the COMPLETION of the ION WORK- 
HOUSE and SUILDINGS at Poppet-hill, in the town of Swausea. 
Sealed Tenders to be delivered or sent to ‘the Clerk to the Guardians 
on or before WEDNESDAY, the 28th day of AUGUST instant. The 
drawings and specifications may be seen, and further particulars and 
forms of Tender obtained, at By WILLIAM RICHARDS, Architect, 
Brunswick-place, Swansea. The Guardians do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any Tender. Security will be required. 

HARLES COLLINS, Clerk to the Guardians, 
5, Fisher-street, Swansea, Ist August, 1861, 





VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 











admission 
of Pure Aig 
through an, 
EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulley, from 6s. each; with leading ley, from 6s. 6d. 


These Ventilators are ee 80 that the req isite quantity of air 
may be admitted for the due of an t without the 
slightest draught a: bog by the occupants ; and as they are salt 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closed for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, ord Byres og" 117 
and 118, pin -street, Borough, London ; and of all respectable Iron- 
mongers, Builders, &c. 


INDOW BLINDS, 


FULLER, BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY KIND OF INSIDE AND 
TSIDE WINDOW BLI 


Warranted of the yo Materials and Workmanship, at the lowest 
possible Pri 
Builders and the Trade supplied. 
45, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8.E. 


O SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, and 


OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, bargains, a well-made, pa. Were 
OFFICE TABLE, 9 feet by 4 feet 8 inches. Cost 7%. Also a Side Table, 
12 feet by 24 feet, with large drawers; also, seven quires of large 
Tracing Paper, some Drawing Paper (one piece 15 feet long), and 
Mounted Paper ; also two brass Surveying Crosses (one graduated for 
horizontal angles), a box sextant, and a prismatic compass. The 
og may be seen at Mr, WOOD's, Optician, 117, Cheapside,— 
Address, K. GOODWIN, Hawkhurst, Kent, 














Ae IMPERIAL 1 PATENT SASH 


A SPAT and BLIND MAKERS. 
JA N, turer of the above cles, particular! 
vant 3 Hance the attention of the Trade hi, Ve 


IMPERIAL | PATENT FLAX SASH. -LINES, 
of of whe he is now making three qualities, and he strongly recom- 
5 that in atl cents they should be purchased in pontitiee to the 
PATENT LINES made from Jute, which article has neither the 
STRENGTH nor ey agent ad of Flax, consequently cannot give 
so much to the 
They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, I. , Merchant 
Factors, and Wholesale Houses, in Town and Country, Y 


1% 9 2 2 os 2 2 ek 


W. C. ATKINS & CO. {late Walmsley 
STOVE, GRATE, and RANGE FACTORY, and Waal 
oR MORE YY yannyoues 
128, Londov-road, 
Price Lists Serwasiee to Builders on ; Spolloetibat’ at enclosing acard, 


OREWOQD & CoQ, 
(late Morewood & Rogers), 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street, London: and Lion Works, 
Birmingham a Birm’ gham. 
PATENT GALVANIZED TINNED TRON AND TILES, 
GALYV. IZED IRON, 

PLAIN or CORRUGATED, one | CURV: ED, 0 f all Gauges. Also, 
BLACK or PAINTED CORR TED IRON, GALVANIZED or 
BLA COAST ‘GUTTERS, aire, et All then in Stock, 

Also, Galvanized rand Gas 
Gutters, Wire, Wire Netting, Nails, Rivets, et et Beceen 
ove tor Roofs, —_ every desertion of 
alvanized dings, at th 
OFFICES and WiknHOURE DOWGATE DOC, LONDON, 


YUPPER & me M PANY, 


PATENT SALVA Re Wi MAT a <neD SHEET 
TILES, ING, &c. 




















tract ar te Iron Roots, Churches Schools, eon Buildings 





— - cA et Me ea eee 


NDIA-RUBBER MILL BANDS 


WASHERS for Steam goin, HOSE PIPES and FLEXIBLE 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND, 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 


VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, GOSWELL-MEWS, 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, E.C, 


E DODGE & GIANDONATTS BANK- 


Ri tae acaatas esl DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, 

THE eee CLOTH COMPANY, LIMITED, 56, Cannon-street 
West, ——,) ao. — purchased a considerable portion of the 
above BA DK, are now prepared to offer it at a reduc- 
tion from lust + ting 


DRIVING BANDS, HOSE, VALVES, ET 


HE LEATHER CLOTH COMPANY 
LIMITED), having now no agents, supply direct their VUL- 
CANIS INDIA-RUBBER BANDS FOR MACHINERY, which 
they warrant more durable than leather, at half the cost. These bands 
neither stretch nor slip, and are not affected by heat, cold, or wet. 
— for Breweries, A ——, meg] and Steam purposes, 
Patent Wa roof Cart, Wagon, and Rick Covers, and every descrip- 
tion of India-Rubber Goods, All goods warranted, and a discount of 
174 per cent. for cash allowed off list. 
THE LEATHER OLOTH COMPANY (LIMITED), 
56, Cannon-street West, London, E.C, 


UTION.— Messrs. DODGE & GIAN- 

DONATI having issued a circular to o dated 15th 
August vores! calling in question our notice of the ey of that month, we 
think it inform our friends, in order that they may ‘not 
be misled, that Messrs. Dodge & Giandonati merely acted as agents for 
the sale of our manufactures, and are not and never have been either 
directly or indirectly manufacturers of any description of India-rubber 


THE LEATHER CLOTH OOMPANY (LIMITED), 
LORSONT, Managing Director. 
66, Cannon-street West, London, 1st November, 1860, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

IARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 


CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


a Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


porary 
prompt attention, 
H. PIGGOTT, 


59, Bichapamie-cizest Without, E.C. oe pe by appointment, 
to her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


























AMPTULICON, or India Rubber and 
Cork FLOOR CLOTH, 
Superior to any material ever made for the covering of Floors, &c. 


F, G, TRESTRAIL & CO, 


19 & 20, WALBROOK, EC. 
Manufactory—South London Works, Lambeth, 


NO SHUTTER BARS. 








ENNINGS’S SHOP SHUTTER-SHOE. 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 

ALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND D DESTRU: CTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in gro hg 


When ord the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
utters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, = the Inventor, 
RGE JENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Secteetinr Depéot, ot, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 


O CONTRACTORS and PLASTERERS. 


You Ae — your own CEMENT superior to any in us 
for Internal Plas’ g,and save 85 per cent. by using the PATENT 
HYDROBORON, — _ Plaster of Paris. One bottle costs 2s, 6d. 
and will gauge 3 Plaster.—Printed particulars may be had 
on application to the Patentee, 24, Hercules-buildings, Westminster- 
road, London; where orders for 1 dozen bo 


ttles and upwards will be 
punctually attended to. Free of charge for carriage to any railway, 








TAINED DEAL GOTHIC BED-ROOM 

FURNITURE.— HEAL & 8ON Legg? | been frequently asked 

bed-room furniture to correspond in d with the Gothic and 

Medize houses now so frequently » have manufactured a 

— tain ond Age ag clergy and of stained deal, to which they 
of the and furn 

noon is plan nd simple a harder and moderne ik pi 

ani . 

facturers, 196, Tottenham-court-rosd, London, W. — 





ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATOHES, 


and CLOCKS.—CAUTION, — Her Majesty's High Court of 
Chancery, on the 11th of July, 1861, granted a Perpetu zareevtion, 
restraining Henry William Turpin, George Hathaway Turpin, and 
Adolphe Mosenthal, respectively, from Manufacturing any Watches 
marked with the name of ‘‘ DENT,” and from selling or exporting, or 
causing to be sold or exported, for Sale, any Watches made and marked 
with the name of ‘‘ DENT” by them, or by their order or direction. 
Manufacturers and others are jhereby cautioned against using the 
name or trade mark of ‘‘ DED 

M. F. DENT, 33 and 34 COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING-CROSS, 





ENTS CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
and CLOCKS.—M. F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing- 
—— Watch, Clock, and Chronometer’ Maker, by Special Appointment 
to Her Majesty t the ‘Quee 
No. 33, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING-OROSS, 
Corner of Spring Gardens. 


PYREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 

and Clock Maker to the Quesa and Prince Consort, and maker 
of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 
Royal Exchange. 








ENSON’S WATCHES. 


* Perfection of mechanism.”— Morning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 100 Guineas. 
Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas. 


Send two stamps for “ Benson’s Tlus- 
trated Pamphlet,” descriptive of ever 
construction of watch now made, with 
their prices, 

Watches sent to all parts of the Kingdom 
free by post, 
Or to India and the Colonies for 5s, extra. 


33 & 34, LUDGATE-HILL, 
And 46 & 47, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 

{ESTABLISHED 1749.) 


HE VILLAGE OLOCK.— 

A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, to 
go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 
school,—Apply to 

JOSEPH FAIRER, 
Turret Clock-maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London, 

















Sinn ons & SMITH respectfully refer to 


8T, GEORGE’S CHURCH, DONCASTER, as an Illustration of 
SYSTEM of WARMING, 


which secures an agreeable temperature at a very small consumption 
of fuel. Other recon nang and every information given, on applica- 
tion at their Manufac 
ROSCOE PLACE, SUEFFIELD ; or to their London p Agent, 
Mr. B, BARBER, No. 20, John-street, Adelphi, 


A M E P RtIO0E:E § 


as THAMES STREET. 
COTTAM & COMPANY, 
No. 2, WINSLEY STREET, 
(Opposite the Pantheo oan), Dutort-sirpe mi bare completed a large 
of eve 
CASTINGS for Builders” p s, vin.— 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, GUTTERS, COAL 
ING BARS and COPING, SCRAPERS, TRAPPED GRATINGS of of all 
kin: CE RS and DAM 
FURNACE PANS, SASH WEIGHTS, AIR BRICKS, BALCONY | ©! 
LCONETTES RAILINGS, JUSTER BARS, 
CKETS, C. MPS, &c, at the Thames- 
ae Frc, wit ve a A wa dee te by the W West-end Builders. 
HOR’ 





CASTINGS to ORDER at 
NOTICE. 


N.B. COTTAM & CO.’S only address in London 
is 2, WINSLEY STREET, W, 


ECOND-HAND IRON CHURCH 








WANTED.—A second-hand IRON CHURCH is required, =e 
of holding from 200 to 300 persons,—Address, with price, &c. Mr. W. 
ASH, 9, Broad-street, Golden-square, W. 
TRADE MARK, 


Neher ag aw dt 


per Ground-street, London, 8, 
“AMES "RUSSELL & SONS, 
The Patentess and first Makers of Wrought-iron 


C ® 0 Nie TUBE WORKS, 
DSHIRE. 





of every oak 
MERCHANTS’ ORD RS EXECUTE D. 
STOCKS KEPT IN LONDON AN ie) 
Worke—LIMEHOUSE and BIRMINGHAM, 
Offices—6la, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


TO IRONMONGERS AND THE TRADE GENERALLY, 
HULETT & CO. Manufactures 
e of GAS CHANDELIERS, HALL LANTERNS, GLASS LUS- 
z rs. &c. &c. A large pape of the newest jieslans always o@ 
show, every article marked in p and Manufac: 
turers of the Mercurial Gas og aE Complete Pa Pottera- book ead 
Price-lists, 128. Nos. 55 and 56, High Holbo 


KAIFE & COMPAN ¥, 
Manufacturers of 
rragated and Plain Fencing a a Teleg 
eets, Co an n; Fencing an ra 
> . Hoops, Nails, Screws, an anufactured winks, on Maihied th 
the Trade. Galvanized Tinned Ghcots and Tiles for export, 
RONWORK GALVANIZED, 
Roofing ame promptly and carefully attended to 
Office—Commercial-road, Limehouse, London. 
Works—Copenhagen Wharf, Limehouse. 


O CONTRACTORS. —FOR SALE or 

HIRE, a DOUBLE-ACTION PUMP, 8-inch diameter, works by 

steam or hand-power. —Apply to J. W. THOMPSON, Builder, Exeter- 
street, Derby. 


ALKER’S CORRUGATED IRON, 


WALKER & SPARKS, 

Formerly JOHN WALKER, Son of the Inventor and Patentee 
Corrugated Iron, Manufacturers of PATENT CORRUGATED ROOFS, 
CHUKCHES, CHAPELS, FARM and other BUILDINGS, Galvanized 
or Painted. 

WROUGHT-IRON PRINCIPAL meow, cranes, 
: SUSPENSION-BRIDGES, &c. 
PLAIN and CORRUGATED GALVANIZED iRON-MEROHANTS, 
IRON-FOUNDERS, and GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
For Drawings, Plans, Estimates, &c, apply at their Offices, 
32, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE, 


A TIT3e¢e@ tf G A &, 
HULETT, INVENTOR and PATENTEE. The Mercurial 
Gis Regulator is the only efficient instrument for insuring wholesome 
lighting, stot then the pressure, and preventing any 
in the he of the flame. 
ireguarity D. HUL & CO. 55, High Holborn, London, 
Sannabaeits of Gas Chandeliers, Glass Lust! tres, &e. &e. 


OHN PARKIN (late 




















’ 
Manufacturer of Circular Sa’ ine- 
MS turned, Mill-Saws, Endless d, or 
‘~ Ribbon Saws, of toug’ h temper, without 
joints. Machine Plane, zn ic al Mould- 
, and Mortising Irons ; Sa 28 5 
way and Common Road Springs 


aos oe London ; Mr. CHAS. a. 
, Stangate, Westminster-road. 


OBERT MACLAREN & CO. 


EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
anemen— oe all sizes of CAST-IRON MAIN PIPES, for Gas 
ter, by un IMPROVED PATENT. 
GENERAL IRON rOUNDUUS, GAS ENGINEERS, and WROUGHT 
RON TUBE MAKERS. 


VaR RANT 


TEENS 

















OHN WEEKS & CO. KING'S ROAD, 
FE ap patil bee Batter myth hd hap 
oO} e¢ mos 
Sly warmed by Hot Water, OuN WEEKS & 00, 
inn’ xb] ferences of Churches, Dwelling-houses, 
sau give ‘ae, where they have fixed their Hot-water Apparatus. 
Fee to ~ seen in extensive operation at their Premises, King’s-road, 


WAtzs and IRONMONGERY, 


from BIRMINGHAM direct. 
Builders, Contractors, and Others, supplied with Nails, Iron, and 
Troamoneeey ¢: of of ores description, atthe + , 
LOWEST B 


complete List of which will be INGHAM PRibES, application te 
FRAN CIS BIANCHI (ate Blyth & Bianchi), 


Means and General Factor, BIRMINGHAM, 
a 6, Gresham-astreet, London, EC. 


[eon ROOFING of CORRUGATED IRON, 
Lipee ce Iron, principal Roofs coyered with Slates, Iron Bridges, 
) cea rey Chapa School Concert or Dani 


Thebirce? } utente to all 
country, or pas for 








te ton 
RANDA STAP, st, 
No. 82, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 


Wn The Lun Bulldings wantine“ured ed BEA aot ature 
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Condition of our Chief Towns.—Shrewsbury. 


« For our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, 
Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
To all the people you can, 
In every place you can, 
And as long as you can.” 


HEUCH was the remarkable 
edz notice we perceived affixed 
Ne to the door of a Welsh 
My EF temporary chapel, into which 
se £ the minister thereof had 
E converted a deserted ware- 
= house in Claremont-hill, as 
soon as we found ourselves 
= in the ancient border town 
of Shrewsbury,—the Peng- 
wern (head of the meadow) 
of the ancient Britons,— 
the Amwythig (an eminence 
surrounded by water) of the 
Welsh,—the Scrobbesbyrig 
of the Saxons, and the Nor- 
man Sciropesberie. Hither 
we had come, hoping to show 
the reason why “the mor- 
tality of this county town 
is so much above the aver- 
ot only of healthy districts, 
o but of London,” as the Registrar- 
General proves it to be; the causes 
of the ills from which the people there 
die faster than the overtasked inhabitants 
of large and crowded cities; and the 
means by which they could remove them ; and we 
could but reap confirmation of our intention,— 
humbly held, but persistently pursued,—when we 
saw unexpectedly, the startling exhortation on the 
chapel-door. 

Glancing around at the general aspect of the 
town as we proceeded, we gathered the impression 
that its condition and characteristics are a century 
behind the age; and, after an investigation ex- 
tended over some days, we have grown appalled at 
the evidences that come from time to time under 
notice, of the utter absence of anything like a 
proper provision for insuring the preservation of 
the public health. This same Claremont-hill, 
which is a sloping street of some consideration,— 
being occupied by the offices of the Shrewsbury 
and Welshpool Railways, the residences of a solici- 
tor, two surgeons, an accountant, and a sporting 
gentleman, besides the premises of the Turf 
Tavern and the Foresters’ Arms,—has no footways 
whatever, nor any other boundary line by which 
to mark a division between the accommodation for 
man.and that for beasts: the road is paved with 
boulders up to the walls of the houses, and down 
its exact centre runs the gutter. Close to the 
door of one of the best houses is a huge, un- 
trapped grating, over an old-fashioned, imperfect, 
gaping conduit-sewer, whence, of necessity, there 
must be a continuous exhalation of poisonous 
vapours, In the rear of Claremont-hill is a 
group of poor cottages, forming part of a square. 
To visit these, we take a passage by one side of 
the Foresters’ Arms,—where the droppings from 
the inn sink are coming through an opening made 
in the wall, and running down the open gutter,— 
and come upon a region of foul ashpits and pri- 
vies. The doors of the latter are immediately in 
front of the entrances of the dwellings, and are 
severally labelled (as if privacy could be possible) 
“for men”—“for women.” From this point we get 
yd further glimpse of a great reservoir of corrup- 
tion,—a large plot of ground in the form of a 
quadrant, which is bounded by a row of lofty, 
respectable, and newly-painted houses, called 
Claremont-buildings, Austin-street, and Barker- 









street, and which slopes down to the low-level of 
the Shrewsbury hide market. In this plot of 
closely-packed premises, gorged cesspools and ash- 
middens abound, and foul filtrations of every sort 
of deliquated offal are percolating down to the 
market, where ox, heifer, and horses’ hides, calf- 
skins, and heaps of mixed hides, cut, flawed, 
damaged, and irregular, swell the odoriferous 
accumulations. This is in the heart of the town; 
and tosuch a large and remunerative extent is the 
strong-smelling trade carried on in the Barker- 
street Tan-yard, that it is not considered inexpe- 
dient to put up a notice to the effect that “Tan is 
given away here.” 

Shrewsbury is built upon an irregular eminence 
which is encircled by a crescent-shaped bend of 
the river Severn. It therefore possesses a site of 
rare natural advantages for defecating purposes ; 
but when this facility is left undirected, as in the 
present instance, the consequences are woeful. 
The main artery of the town is formed by a road 
bearing at different portions of it the successive 
names of St. John’s-hill, Shoplatch, Pride-hill, 
and Castle-street. St. John’s-hill is a part paved 
and pebbled and part Macadamized street, of 
cheerful red brick, clean-painted houses, with a 
three-storied Hanoverian mansion, the residence 
of Mr. J. Dickin, at the upper end; but the 
houses are closely packed, having but few back- 
way entrances, and are generally undrained. 
Opposite the office of the Shrewsbury Chronicle is 
one of the plague spots to which we would call 
especial attention,—a circuitous inclined passage- 
way, rising partly by steps into a densely-packed 
quarter of small tenements abutting upon the 
rear of the houses in the main street. The tenants 
of this place convert their privies into ash and 
offal wells, and the contents of these overflow and 
ooze and suppurate down from their elevated site 
through the soil and through the houses, and not 
unusually into the mainstreet below. The stench 
and ghastful surroundings of this place were hor- 
rible, and fully bore out the testimony of the poor 
tenants, who professed to be invariably “sick, 
sorry, or sore” from these causes. The road nar- 
rows at Shoplatch into a street of small shops, 
interspersed with several passages, which have 
also small shops in them: these occupy nearly all 
the space for rear premises, so that there is no 
room for yards or conveniences, or for proper 
receptacles for ashes, nor indeed for ventilation, 
as a stifling sense of closeness testifies. At the 
junction of this street with High-street and Mar- 
dol-head the eye is gratified by a group of pictu- 
resque overhanging houses. This brings us to 
one of the sites of the proposed new general 
market, concerning the erection of which there 
has been recently a violent contest, ending in the 
defeat of the costly proposition. As we saw proof 
of the existing insufficiency of accommodation for 
the market people we shall refer specially to this 
subject. 

The continuation of the same road. Pride- 
hill is a street of modern busy, pushing, conti- 
nually selling-off sort of shops, for the sale of every 
conceivable kind of merchandise on one side, and, 
in strong contrast, a row of half-timbered over- 
hanging houses on the other side, in which every 
alternate shop or so is a butcher’s. Attracted by 
the filth in the gutters, and an unmistakeable 
slaughter-house aroma,—which rushed through 
the alleys by the shops, and through the butchers’ 
shops also, on to the passers-by,—we cross over 
into Double Butchers’-row, some passage-ways of 
ancient timber houses. Here, on one of the 
highest and most central parts of the town, is a 
crowded district of butchers’ shambles. Without 
wishing to sicken the fastidious by a description 
of this fearful district, we desire emphatically to 
warn the inhabitants of this most deadly mischief. 
The pebble pavements, with their millions of little 
pools of stagnant blood, sweltering in the burning 
sun; the sweepings of the shops and stables and 
slaughter-houses, lying in dribbles and in heaps; 
the liquid cow manure; the rotting fat and refuse 





of other disgusting kinds; the smells as of burnt 
horses’ hoofs, singed hair, boiled offal, putrid meat 
and dung—all working together for evil in this 
charnel district, add steadily, searchingly, and 
surely to the death rate. The good people of 
Shrewsbury should neither feast nor rest till they 
have put away the scythe that has mown many of 
their fellow townsmen down, and if suffered to 
remain will mow down many more. No wonder 
public-houses should be thick on the ground here, 
or that there should be great resort to the Bull, 
the Butchers’ Arms, the Cock, and the Tankerville 
Arms, for ardent spirits, to take away the strange 
taste in the mouth such an atmosphere must 
engender, 

On the modern side of this misnamed Pride- 
hill, the ground falls away behind the houses with 
a sudden descent. There are several narrow alleys 
leading down to a district below, called Roushill. 
We descend one called the Seventy Steps, and 
find it to be a crowded street of overflowing ash- 
pit privies, which nestle against miserable tene- 
ments built in terraces down the steep hill-side. 
The whole of this rear-ground of the north-west 
side of Pride-hill, and the east side of Mardol, 
appears to be a mass of solid filth, which has been 
accumulating for centuries, and which has slipped 
down from time to time, from terrace to terrace. 
At the foot is a cadaverous neighbourhood of be- 
spattered and bemired rows and odd jutments of 
tenements, rotten with age and filth—without 
sufficient light, without sufficient air, without 
drainage, without water—where pigs are kept, 
where cattle are temporarily dressed for the ad- 
jacent market in Smithfield, and lodged previously 
to a slaughter, far more merciful than the slow 
but certain poisonings by which the human beings 
herding in their neighbourhood prematurely 
perish. The liquified part of these death-dealing 
accumulations, beginning with the percolations 
from the crammed and closed-up churchyards of 
St. Alkmund and St. Julian, on the hill-top, 
joined by those from the slaughter-houses in 
Butcher-row, have filtered by degrees through 
the cellars of the houses in Pride-hill, through 
those of the miserable terraced tenements down 
to Roushill-plain, where it finds a resting-place in 
a deep walled-in pool or pit of slimy green slush. 
A row of houses close by this pool make use of it 
as their only deposit for excrementitious filth. 
[he emanations from these sources must be rank 
poison, and the cellars to the houses on Pride-hill 
must be so many wells of deadly gases. Between 
this place and the river there is a triangular block 
of houses, which at flood seasons is swamped. 

It is pleasant, after the contemplation of these 
horrors, to stand upon the Welsh bridge and 
breathe the fresh air as it is borne down by the 
river from the neighbouring hills. As we have 
said, Shrewsbury is encompassed by the Severn 
almost as completely as an ancient castle was sur- 
rounded by a moat. Hence the town must be 
entered on either side by a bridge; from the 
English side by the English bridge, and from the 
Welsh side by the Welsh bridge. Tall linden 
trees arranged in malls, and a general luxuriois 
vegetation, diversified bya cluster of horse-chestnut 
trees on a dingle, render the river-side a delightful 
promenade. But the Corporation has made choice 
of the bank on one side of the river by the Welsh 
bridge as a spot on which to enforce the deposits 
of town scavenage, and a promontory jutting out 
into the river is in gradual formation by the night- 
men, who there empty their carts. As though 
this were not quite sufficient to spoil the enchant- 
ing scenery, a great accumulative heap of tan lies 
on the opposite bank, to be washed away by the 
river, floods permitting ; and, as far as the eye can 
see from the bridge, the embankment of the river 
is irregularly pierced by the outlets of the rude 
sewers that, up to this time, have sufficed for what 
scanty drainage there is. Out of these dribble 
slow streams of filth which are sufficient to be 
offensive without being adequately useful. Over 
the Welsh bridge there is a’ picturesque district of 
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ancient gabled houses, called Frankwell, where the 
ground behind the houses is higher than the floors ; 
the inhabitants for generations having thrown all 
their refuse here, whence it has never been carted 
away. It is a quarter occupied principally by the 
working classes, and appears to furnish the conve- 
niences that minister to their wants,—for instance, 
registered lodging-houses; and, near the quaint 
Elizabethan inn, called the “ String of Horses,” w® 
noted one ominous announcement,—“ Neat palls 
and mourning cloaks for hire.’ The passages 
leading out of the main road are in a terrible con- 
dition ; in one a dog was licking a puddle of blood, 
in another a chimneysweep had invested the en- 
trance with sable coatings too sooty to penetrate. 
Bromley’s-passage, Bell-passage, and J. Wilson’s 
rag and bone premises maintain the foctid charac- 
teristics. The architecture of this district de- 


serves a more appreciating treatment : with proper | 


management it would present as pretty a picture 
and as healthy a locality as could be found in any 
town in old England, Millington Hospital,—one 
of those institutions by which good men perpetuate 
their memory in a good way,—overlooks the town 
from this direction, Another oasis in the desert 
consists of St. George’s Church, and the rows of 
red brick gabled cottages in the Mount Fields. 

Nearer than this tothe Welsh bridge, however, 
there is a place which adds its quota to the con- 
glomeration of filth in which the people live : it is 
appropriately called ‘‘the Stew.” In an out-of- 
the-way corner so difficult of access, that carts 
must take an elbowed route to arrive at it, which 
forces them to include in their defilements the 
approach to the substantial Hanoverian mansion 
called Stew House, there is another huge deposit 
of town scavenage, The droppings from the carts 
bringing this filth, and then the droppings from 
the waggons of the farmers who purchase it and 
convey it away, make the circuitous roads in a con- 
stantly offensive condition. We must take breath, 
however, if we can find any pure, and will come 
back to the subject next week. 





THE BARRY MEMORIAL. 


At a meeting held on Tuesday, August 6th, 
1861, at the Rooms of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Mr. Tite, M.P., president, in 
the chair, a report from the honorary secretaries 
was read and adopted, and in conformity there- 
with the following gentlemen were appointed a 
working committee, with power to enter into the 
necessary arrangements for expending the funds 
subscribed in accordance with the conditions upon 
which subscriptions had been invited. 

The trustees of the Memorial Fund, viz.—the 
Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P.; Lieut.-General 
the Hon. Sir E. Cust, K.C.H.; Sir Charles East- 
lake, P.R.A.; Mr. C. R. Cockerell, R.A.; Mr. 
Tite, M.P., F.R.S., P.R.I.B.A.; and Professor 
Donaldson, Mr. J. Gibson, Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S. ; 
Mr, A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Mr. H. A. Hunt, 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, Mr. 
Charles Lucas, Mr. J. R. McClean, Mr. D. 
Roberts, R.A.; Mr. J. L. Wolfe, and Mr. T. H. 
Wyatt, with the honorary secretaries of the 
memorial (Mr. C. C. Nelson and Mr. M. D. Wyatt). 





The report gives a full account of all the steps 
that have been taken in the matter, with most of 
which our readers are acquainted,—the application 
to her Majesty’s Government, and the part taken 
in the matter by the Duke of Newcastle :— 


**On the return of the Duke of Newcastle to England, 
an interview was again sought with his Grace, and on the 
16th March, 1861, in reply to an intimation, for which the 
deputation was prepared, that difficulties had arisen, 
which might render it injudicious to seek for funds from 
the public purse, the deputation was enabled to assure 
his Grace, that want of them need be no impediment in 
the matter, as a determination had been formed, in the 
event of the contingency intimated by him, to appeal to 
the public and to the profession for subscriptions, which 
there was every reason to believe would be readily ob- 
tained to a sufficient amount to justify immediate action 
if necessary. The Duke of Newcastle terminated the in- 
terview by kind assurances of his support and sympathy, 
assurances which have been amply redeemed, and for 
which the friends of Sir Charles Bar:y should ever feel in- 
debted to his Grace. 

The above matters were duly reported to the council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, who forthwith 
expressed themselves prepared, while leaving, as they 
must, each individual member of the Institute free to con- 
tribute or not as he might see fit, to bring the subject as 
prominently as possible before the profession generally.” 


and a communication, under date June 3, 1861, 
was addressed to the secretary to her Majesty’s 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts, in which, after 
reciting the general facts hereinbefore mentioned, 
the opinion of her Majesty’s Commissioners was 
invited, and their co-operation asked for upon the 
following basis :— 


“It is suggested that the statue should be of white 
marble, raised on a suitable pedestal of freestone. That 
the figure should be standing, and not more than 6 feet 
6 inches in height. That it should be placed in St. Stephen’s 
Porch, at the south end of Westminster Hall, at a short dis- 
tance from the panelled wall under the great window, and 
that, if necessary, in order to afford a sufficient back- 
ground for the statue, the parapet of the middle 
compartment of the wall behind should be raised,—an 
operation which, it is believed, could be done without 
detriment to the architecture. Lastly, that the statue 
should be designed and executed by John Henry Foley, 
R.A., the excellence of whose works in portrait sculpture 
is universally acknowledged. A small model would, in 
due time, be submitted to the Royal Commissioners. The 
site above mentioned is suggested chiefly because it ap- 
pears to be the only one suitable for a statue that would 
stand alone, and that must not appear to come in compe- 
| tition with those of sovereigns and of legislators. The 
| cost of the statue is estimated at from 800/. to 1,000/.; 
| that of the pedestal, in freestone, at about 200/.; but 
incidental expenses might possibly raise the whole cost to 
about 1,500,” 


On the 17th June a reply was received from 
the secretary of the commissioners, containing the 
following resolution :— 


**Several objections to the site proposed within the 
building have occurred to the Commissioners ; but they 
would desire to suggest whether the centre of one of the 
courts or one of the open spaces adjacent to the building 
would not meet the object in view.” 


On the 27th of June the honorary secretaries 
addressed a communication to her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners on the Fine Arts, urging various 
arguments in favour of an internal site in the 
building, either the one already suggested in their 
letter of June 3rd, or any other which might 
appear equally eligible. On the 4th of July a reply 
was received stating that the Royal Commis- 
sioners adopted the following resolution :— 


**Resolved,—That it seems to the Commissioners im- 
possible to recede from the determination which their 
former resolution expressed against placing the statue of 
Sir Charles Barry under the centre of the great window in 
St. Stephen’s Porch. Their reasons against the statue in 
that place seem to them so strong, that they do not think 
their opinion would be altered were they to invite the 
conference which has been suggested for that object. 

This determination of the Commissioners is, however, 
consistent with the most cordial respect for the memory 
of Sir Charles Barry, and with the no less cordial wish 
to see his effigy placed in a conspicuous and honour- 
able situation not already appropriated to, or incompa- 
tible with, the scheme of decoration adopted by the 
Commissioners. 

As the only available place within the building fulfilling 
these conditions, the Commissioners would propose the 
first landing-place of the staircase leading from the prin- 
cipal floor to the committee-rooms of the House of Com- 
mons. The honorary secretaries of the Barry Memorial 
Fund will perhaps have the gocdness to lay before the 
subscribers this suggestion as an alternative to a neigh- 
bouring site in the open air, as in a receut letter was 
proposed.”’ 


The report thus concludes :— 


‘In accordance with the last paragraph in the above 
letter, the present meeting of subscribers to the Barry 
Memorial Fund has been called. 

It remains only to state, before leaving the matter 

generally to their consideration, that the subscriptions up 
to the present time amount to 975/. 4s., of which 6010. 7s., 
as appears by the banker’s book on the table, have been 
paid into the trustees’ account at Messrs. Drummond’s ; 
and secondly, that if nominated to serve upon a working 
committee for the further prosecution of the subject we 
have all at heart, the following gentlemen will be prepared 
to serve :—The Hon. W. Cowper, Sir Charles Eastlake, 
W. Tite, esq., T. L. Donaldson, esq., Owen Jones, esq., 
T. Hayter Lewis, esq., Arthur Hunt, esq., J. Gibson, esq., 
David Roberts, esq., T. H. Wyatt, esq., G. Godwin, esq., 
and Messrs. Lucas. From some to whom application has 
been made, no answers have been received: but it is not 
considered there is reason to apprehend disinclination on 
the part of any of the gentlemen who have been invited 
to serve on the committee. 
In addition to the list of subscriptions, the sum of 501. 
has been placed in the hands of the hon. secretary, Mr. 
C.C. Nelson, by a very strenuous supporter of the memo- 
rial, to defray the expenses of printing, advertising, and 
incidental disbursements. Of this sum 13/. remain un- 
expended. 











THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 


To those who are familiar with the literature 
of the Middle Ages, with the monorhymic 
romances, the historic ballads, the chansons de 
geste, lays, legends, and fabliaux of the Trouvéres ; 
the songs of the troubadours, with their vivid- 
flashing descriptions of battles, sieges, courts, and 
castles; this essay will possess a charm apart from 
its architectural character. Mr. Viollet-le-Duc 
descants lucidly and pleasantly, not only of the 
castellated architecture of these centuries, but of 
the engines of warfare, and of the successive 
modes of attack and defence; and, with the 





* “ An Essay on the Military Architecture of the Middle 
Ages. Translated from the French of Mr. E. Viollet-le- 
Duc, by Mr. M. Macdermott.’”’ (J. H. & J. Parker, Lon- 
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don and Oxford.) 


assistance of numerous illustrations, succeeds in 
conveying a great deal of very minute information 
on these subjects. The work had already been 
received with marked favour on this side of the 
Channel before the translation was published; and 
this will place it within the enjoyment of a larger 
circle. 

There are two great eras in military architec. 
ture; the first being the result of the Crusades, 
when the passive system of defence was super- 
seded by an activity equal to that required for 
an attack; and the second being that marked by 
the introduction of gunpowder. The commence. 
ment of the latter era was the starting-point 
from which the subject has gradually been divested 
of everything like picturesque effect, till it has 
resolved itself, in the aspect of its fabrics, into the 
terrible uniformity and ugliness recognized by the 
term barrack style. In so far as a revival of 
pictorial results might be beneficial, the essay, 
with its telling illustrations, may be of service; 
but, aw reste, the days of castle-building are de- 
parted. Castles were essentially a feature of 
feudalism, and it would be meaningless to 
revive them. Nevertheless, it is interesting 
to trace in the compass of a few pages the 
successive steps made by generations of men, 
through centuries of time, towards the protection 
of their possessions, or the acquisition of new 
territory. Until the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the defence was stronger than the attack, 
the balance of power, in the absence of gun- 
powder, being in favour of the massiveness of the 
architecture. Thus, in Norman times, the defence 
relied mainly upon its passive force,—the height 
of the walls defying all attempts at escalade,— 
the strength of the gates resisting all efforts at 
forcing them. But towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, the attack became superior to the 
defence, and so it has remained; the converging 
fire of besiegers having advantage over the 
diverging fire of the besieged. Not only this, 
but the whole scheme of warfare has been altered 
by the application of modern appliances. In old 
times, the attack and defence were subdivided into 
parts, and thence into parts again; each tower of 
a castle being a separate fort, and again each 
story of that tower capable of separate and strong 
defence; so that the action took place on sites 
crowded with infinity of unexpected contrivances, 
and depended in great measure upon individual 
prowess. The use of gunpowder demanded a wider 
range, an enlarged field of operations and united 
action. The futility of the axiom that whatever 
defends should be defended, was perceived by 
Machiavelli, who laid down ag a primary rule the 
inadvisability of any complexity of the kind in the 
construction of fortresses. 

Mr. Viollet-le-Duc has chosen for especial illus- 
tration the Chateau Gaillard, the fortress built by 
Richard Cceur de Lion on the Seine for the pro- 
tection of the capital of his Norman territory,— 
Rouen. With all due deference to the French 
architect and antiquary, this must be considered 
as essentially an English castle as that of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The details, which are amply illus- 
trated, prove that our lion-hearted monarch was a 
most skilful architect, engineer, and master of 
defence. This is one of the new lights by which 
to read history, for which we should express our- 
selves indebted to Mr. Viollet-le-Duc. The castle 
was built under the immediate superintendence ot 
Richard ; and, with all its subtle contrivances and 
defences, was completed in a twelvemonth ; when 
he is said thus to have apostrophized it :—“ Quelle 
est belle, ma filled’unan?” ‘Ihe outworks were so 
extensive that a town, known as Petit Andeley, 
arose within their inclosure. The enceinte of the 
principal portion of the castle presents a variety 
to the usual mode of building prevalent, which 
must be ascribed to the genius of Richard. It 
consisted of massive masonry arranged in a suc- 
cession of segments of a circle, connected by a 
series of short curtains of an even length. The 
keep also differed from the common type. It was 
a mighty tower, strengthened by a girth of re- 
versed pyramids, through the broad bases of which, 
on a level with the summit of the tower, were 
machicolations for close defence; and these were 
surmounted with a crenellated parapet, which was 
pierced with loopholes. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense strength of this fortress, it fell before the 
skill of the warlike Philip Augustus only a few 
years after the death of Richard. : 

The timber galleries (Zowrds), which were 
thrown out on the crests of curtains and towers 
when in a state of siege, occupy a full meed of 
attention. These appear to have been too little 
considered by archwologists when examining the 
remains of castellated buildings. When attack 
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position by erecting galleries whence they could 
command the bases of the curtain walls and ex- 
terior towers, which they would otherwise only 
have been enabled to protect so far as they were 
flanked by towers; and, as the operations of the 
enemy, both by mine and cats (chats, gats, gates) 
and battering-rams(moutons, bossons), weredirected 
to these, it will be seen how important their de- 
fence became. This accession to the means of 
defence was as common to the English castles as 
to the French. Froissart, the French historian, 
who, from his five years’ service with the queen of 
our Edward III., as secretary, would probably depict 
as an eyewitness, has left among his MSS. a vig- 
netteshowing that the castle of Newcastle possessed 
these hourds. In times of peace they were re- 
moved. They overhung on both sides of the cur- 
tain, forming an inner as well as outer gallery. 
At first the supports upon which they rested were 
of timber likewise: subsequently they were sup- 
ported on corbels of stone, as at Coucy; and ulti- 
mately they were succeeded by overhanging stone 
parapets (chemins de ronde), resting on corbels 
trebly or polygonally notched. There are nume- 
rous instances of overhanging stone parapets to 
English gateways and towers, the Edwardian 
castles making free use of this effective mode of 
construction. Windsor, Morpeth, Conway, Wark- 
worth, Brancepeth, the Pele Towers of Northum- 
berland, are specimens in question. 

Mr. Le Duc shows an intimate acquaintance with 
the various engines of war, and with skill depicts 
every particular of a siege. In the “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de l’Architecture” these subjects are 
treated at still greater length; and it is to be 
regretted that all instead of part of the illustra- 
tions pertaining to this branch of the subject were 
not inserted in the present volume. Engineers 
(ingegneors) were specially appointed for the con- 
struction of military engines as early as the end 
of the twelfth century. There was the moving 
wooden tower ; which, running on rollers, could be 
propelled up to the castle walls ; and which, being 
furnished with a movable bridge, permitted the 
besiegers to land on the parapets: then there was 
the moveable coloured platform called the cat (the 
Roman musculus, rat), which afforded cover to the 
assailants when they wanted to undermine the 
towers or curtains with pickaxes or fill up the 
moat with earth or stones: further, there were the 
battering rams and the catapults (trébuchets), 
mangonels, calabres, and pierriers, all of which 
were worked by counterpoise, and possessed accu- 
racy of aim to the prevention of the besieged from 
keeping upon their walls. During the formation 
and putting into position of these several engines 
the workers were protected by palisades, brat- 
tishes, and moveable mantelets (wooden screens). 
The wooden turrets, the cats, and other machines 
were covered with raw ox and horse hides, to pre- 
vent them from catching fire, as the besieged 
used their utmost endeavours to set them alight, 
sewing up, in cloths, fire, sulphur, and flax, which 
they let down the walls by chains with the double 
purpose of blinding and suffocating the assailants 
as well as destroying their engines. When the 
walls were reached by means of mines, the be- 
siegers smeared the timbers with which they 
propped the walls during the process of sap- 
ping with pitch and vast quantities of bacon 
fat. When they had accomplished their task they 
retreated, setting fire to this inflammable mixture. 
In fine, the energy with which the rude materials 
at command were used, and the invention bestowed 
upon their application to destructive purposes, are 
lessons which the most imposing of our guardsmen 
might study with profit. Water as well as fire 
was largely taken into account as an assistant in 
defence. 

The immense number of castles’ both in England 
and France is very remarkable. ‘The French cas- 
tles may be said to have accommodated the whole 
French army; not so the English. The English 
monarchs possessed an organized army of archers, 
which they could command independently of any 
assistance from their nobles, This is the reason 
why the French always lost and the English 
always won. The French nobles feared to trust 
the lower classes with weapons ; feeling that their 
numerical strength was so considerable that, if 
Once trained to act in combination, their own 
power would be held in check. Their sovereign, 
therefore, relied entirely upon them for his army, 
with the exception of hired troops of Genoese or 
Brabancon archers, The nobles responded to his 
call with their retainers, bidauds, valets, and bri- 
gands, forming a rabble rather than a regular 
force ; and, as at the first reverse the hired archers 
— the opportunity to plunder and return to 
ae homes, these had to bear the brunt of the 

attle. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that 





the chateaux were of an extent beyond that re- 
quired for the vie privée de la noblesse féodale. 
This extent begat immense power on the part of 
the owners. The proud device of the lord of the 
Chateau de Coucy was,— 

Ne prince je suis, 

Ni comte aussi, 

Mais le Sire de Coucy. 

We may recommend the volume more especially 
to our engineers, who may thence learn that the 
“ingegneors” of old, whilst grasping their work 
with the most practical of aims, did not eschew 
beauty of form. No one will close the volume 
without an expression of admiration at the mas- 
terly manner in which the engravings have been 
executed ; nor without a feeling of satisfaction at 
the entente cordiale now prevailing between the 
two nations, which has permitted the use of French 
illustrations in an English translation. 





A SCAMPER ON THE KENTISH HORSE. 


THE clouds broke on the morning of the 31st 
of July, and the sun shone on the fair county of 
Kent, whose illuminated hill and dale were a 
great relief after the sombre flat scenery about 
Peterborough, whence several votaries at that 
shrine had come to Maidstone, where Kent had 

‘* Gather’d then 
Her beauty, and her chivalry, and bright 
The sun shone o’er fair women and wise men.” 
The scene at the first meeting was one of great 
gaiety, and the earnestness of the countenances of 
those present bespoke great enthusiasm. 

The chair was taken by the Marquis of Camden, 
who was supported by most of the nobility and 
gentry of the county. 

The general business of the Society was trans- 
acted, and that portion of the day’s proceedings 
which related to the election of a new secretary in 
the place of our dear old friend the Rev. Lam- 
bert Larking, was the theme of universal 
regret. To his untiring energy is owing the 
successful position of the Kent Archeological 
Society, and to his great knowledge and care the 
members are indebted for the valuable volumes 
which have recorded its proceedings. He carries 
with him in his retirement the grateful recollec- 
tion of all; and let us hope that life and health 
may for a long time be granted to him for his 
own enjoyment, a chief part of which consists in 
readily imparting to others that learning with 
which his mind is so amply stored. 

After these formal proceedings, we were con- 
ducted to All Saints’ Church, where a lecture was 
given by Mr. Beresford Hope. After some ele- 
mentary remarks on the various styles of Gothic 
architecture, their nomenclature, and their dates, 
he said this church, which is of Perpendicular 
style, was erected by Archbishop Courteney. He 
explained the reason of the chancel being so large 
in proportion to the other parts of the church, by 
stating that it was founded by the Archbishop as 
a Collegiate Institution, the members of those 
bodies always occupying the chancel when attend- 
ing the service of the church. 

Mr. Hope said that by his will the archbishop 
had directed his body to be buried at this place, 
but it was also affirmed that he was buried at 
Canterbury. He added that, though it might 
seem paradoxical, he believed that both statements 
were consistent with the truth, for at that time 
there obtained the “butcherly custom” of 
dividing the body, and burying the heart or other 
portion at one place, and the trunk at another. 
A skeleton had been found, but there was nothing 
to identify it as the archbishop’s. 

I would here call attention to what is now 
generally well understood,—that we must not be 
led to suppose that, because a church or an abbey 
is said to be built by a certain bishop or abbot, 
he was necessarily the architect. The build- 
ing, as a rule, was only erected under his presi- 
dency, and he superintended merely the expendi- 
ture of the bountiful contributions of the faithful. 
William of Wykeham was an architect, but in 
other cases the bishop employed architects, whose 
names, in most instances, are lost. In addition to 
this I would say, that in this age of revivals this 
fact ought to be kept in view ; and in admiration 
of the architect, we ought not to follow entirely the 
example of the founder. For instance, in a work 
that is now before me, “The History of Maid- 
stone, from the MS. Collections of the Rev. William 
Newton, chaplain to the Right Honourable Mar- 
garet Viscountess Torrington, published in 1741,” 
the authors say, after speaking of this church, and 
recording its history :— 

“Of this Archbishop Courteney I have nothing further 
to say, but that he was a great persecutor of Wicleff and 


his followers ; and that we are told he excommunicated 
one Richard Ismonger, a layman of Aylesford, near this 





town, for daring to punish men for some crimes which 
the Church only ought to take cognizance of : and though 
the poor man submitted, asked pardon, and promised 
heartily never to do so again, yet the archbishop enjoined 
him this punishment, ‘ That he should be whipped naked 
three several market-days at West Malling, and as many 
at Maidstone; and then that he should also enter naked 
into Canterbury Cathedral, and there offer a waxlight of 
five pounds weight at St. Thomas Becket’s Shrine.’ A 
remarkable instance of Popish tyranny and cruelty.” 


Mr. Hope gave an account of the several 
changes that have been made in the church. In 
1700, it was fitted with pews. He then read 
some very amusing letters from the incumbent at 
that time, the Rev. Gilbert Innes, to Sir Jacob 
Astley, illustrating the statement of Macaulay— 
which has so frequently been denied — that 
the clergy were about that period in a most 
degraded and dependent position. In one letter 
he complains that Lady Faunce had taken objec- 
tion to the said Innes having put his wife in Sir 
Jacob’s pew ; and he adds, addressing him as “the 
right worshipful,” that he thought, “when my 
Lady Marsham was absent she sent her maid, 
and he thought his wife was quite as good, and 
would not disgrace the pew of Sir Jacob.” Mr. 
Hope expressed some surprise that in such days a 
Scotchman—for so he supposed Mr. Innes to be— 
could have obtained preferment so far south. On 
this subject I must again quote William Newton, 
and Mr. Hope will see that Gilbert Innes was in 
some respects worthy of his countrymen :— 

**He was nominated to this curacy, July 15, 1692, by 
that excellent primate, Archbishop Tillotson, and was 
very regular, diligent, and laborious in the service of it. 
He made some considerable addition to the income by 


recovering the curate’s right to the small tithes of Lod- 
dington.” 


Mr. Hope then spoke of the various monu- 
ments, and in conclusion called on Mr. Parker to 
offer some remarks on the college buildings, to the 
site of which we proceeded. Mr. Parker having 
concluded, and we having made a brief survey, 
proceeded to Allington Castle, where Mr. Larking 
gave us some historical anecdotes in connection 
with its former owners, and Mr. Parker gave us a 
conversational lecture on its architectural charac- 
teristics. 

On our return we had to cross the Medway at 
the ferry, and those who got a fright and a cold 
footbath, by the punt becoming water-logged, 
were willing, as they walked to Maidstone with 
the water oozing from their boots, to acknowledge 
the opinion that I expressed at Peterborough, that 
to be a good archeologist you must be amphi- 
bious, was quite correct. 

We then went to the publie dinner at the Corn 
Exchange. The success of this fully justifies the 
remarks I made about the neglect of this part of 
the proceedings of the Institute. 

The dais was occupied by the president and 
many of the leading county families. The arrange- 
ments for the other members and visitors were 
such as conduced to their comfort in every parti- 
cular, and reflected the highest credit on Mr. 
Espinasse, on whom the management of this por- 
tion of the business devolved. The speaking was 
good and not too long. Lord Stanhope, as Presi- 
dent of the Sgqciety of Antiquaries, returned 
thanks for that body. There was one portion of 
his speech to which I must take exception, viz., 
the stereotyped attack on churchwardens, and 
throwing on them all the responsibility of the 
disfigurements of our parish churches. I think 
the blame rested quite as much with the clergy, 
whose neglect of their duties we are fortunately 
not so well acquainted with as our fathers and 

dfathers were. In one of the churches that I 
lately visited I saw a churchwarden’s notice signed 
with a cross. A few years ago this was the rule 
and not the exception. Could these illiterate men 
be blamed for not understanding and appreciating 
the beauties of a structure from which its minister 
was absent or in which he took no interest. Then 
his lordship stated that some of his ancestors were 
buried in Boughton Malherbes Church, and some 
years ago he went out of his way to look at the 
monuments, and he found that the stones had 
been taken to supply the deficiencies of the pave- 
ment. “Such things could not occur at the 
present time,” said his lordship. Certainly not ; 
but I think his lordship’s family might have done 
something for the preservation of their memorials, 
and not have left them in the hands of strangers 
to become dilapidated. 

Mr. Hope made an enthusiastic speech on the 
subject of architecture, and expressed a hope that 
by the fostering aid of such societies as this, and 
by the study of the past, we should be able to 
erect structures superior to Canterbury, and “that 
lively young architecture would spring up re- 
joicing in his strength.” Will he permit me to say, 





that those who built Canterbury and other contem- 
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porary structures were not mere imitators, the in- 
spiration and impress of genius were upon all and 
in all they did. The genius of our day takes a 
different course, and is developed in different re- 
sults. The monuments of the mental power and 
constructive skill of our 4, 4 are as great, or even 
greater, than any age that has preceded us. Origi- 
nality must be manifested, or we shall not be able 
to eclipse Canterbury or any other triumph of 
architectural skill simply by having recourse to 
the pattern-book. : 

In the evening there was a converzatione at 
the Town Hall, when Mr. Douglass Allport read 
a paper on “ Antiquities.” The inference drawn 
by most of his auditors was that he preferred con- 
jecture to evidence, and that he did not value the 
pipe rolls and other documents of a similar cha- 
racter. This was a strange corollary to his quo- 
tation, “ book openeth book.” It called up Mr. 
Larking, who claimed the greatest value for these 
truly historical evidences. Mr. Allport explained 
that he only meant in their untranslated form, 
and that they were too dry for general perusal. 
‘This explanation did not mend the matter, as he 
ought to be aware of the pains taken by Mr. 
Larking to put in a popular form those papers of 
which he has superintended the publication. 

The Rev. R. Jenkins read a paper on “The 
Gates of Boulogne,” which were given by Henry 
VIII. to Sir Thomas Hardres. 

In the Council Chamber were exhibited many 
objects possessing antiquarian interest. 

On Thursday morning some of us visited Chil- 
lington House. I mention this simply to offer a 
tribute to the liberality and public spirit of the 
Corporation, who have purchased this interesting 
old mansion for the use of the town; and it is 
now devoted to a local museum, which 
many objects of interest, especially in geological 
specimens, 

At the meeting in the Town-hall, Mr. Slatter 
read a paper upon Kit’s Coty House. A large 
party then proceeded to Leeds Castle, where we 
had a most cordial reception from Mr. Wykeham 
Martin, who conducted us round and through 
the building, and gave us such information as he 
had been able to obtain from documents in his 
possession and from other sources. He was ably 
prompted by Mr. Parker, who mentioned that 
which was a novelty to some present,—one of 
the uses of the machicolations over the gateway. 
When the besiegers of a castle reached the gate 
they used to light a bonfire before it, to burn it 
down, and the besieged then poured water down 
to extinguish the fire. The visit was concluded 
by a sumptuous repast. Another large party pro- 
ceeded to “the Friars,” near Aylesford, where 
they met with an equally cordial reception from 
Mr. Henry Simmonds. 

Thus ended a very satisfactory and successful 
meeting. I cannot conclude without again having 
recourse to my old friend Newton. He, a native 
of Maidstone, would have been delighted at the 
choice of the place of meeting. He says, witha 
prevision of the Kent Archwological Society :— 
“‘ The author desires leave to take this occasion of 
recommending such a public spirit to all, and 
more especially to the inhabitants of this large 
and populous town,—the largest and most beauti- 
ful in all this county, and most commodiously 
seated for public business. It is a most obvious 
as well as necessary duty, incumbent on every one, 
of whatever rank and station soever, in proportion 
to his power and ability, to promote the common 
good and welfare of the society or community he 
belongs to. Society and friendship are the life of 
life. Nothing is more agreeable to our nature, 
nothing more desirable. This is what we are 
naturally disposed and inclined to; and as of all 
creatures we are the best fitted for society, so we 
stand in the greatest need of it, which is the 
ground of that noted saying of old, ‘ Whoever 
affects to be entirely alone must be either a God or 
a wild beast.’ All are born sociable, that all may 

» kind and communicative.” ee ey ei 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO CABINET-WORK, 
UPHOLSTERY, AND DECORATION, IN 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

THE sub-committee appointed by the in-sending 

exhibitors of Class 30 have issued the following 

suggestions :—* 
The specialities of Class 30,—namely, cabinet- 
work, upholstery, decorative painting, relief orna- 


ment, and paperhangings,—require, very particu- 
larly, the exercise of sound taste and judgment in 


the preparation of the designs; and the produc- 
tions of this class will evidence, perhaps more 
than in any other, the degree of progress in 
manufacturing art since the Exhibition of 1851. 
Retlection on the specimens which were prepared 
for that occasion will afford to those who remem- 
ber them valuable lessons of right and wrong,—of 
what to study, and what to avoid. 

In cabinet-work especially, it is most desirable 
to direct our attention to objects of utility; to 
seek to give value to these by well-considered 
proportion and tasteful arrangement; and to en- 
courage our workmen to exercise their utmost 
skill in applying to them the perfection of finish 
in workmanship. The designers should be careful 
to construct them on sound principles; to let the 
construction be evident ; to avoid redundancy of 
ornamental carving, which should never be coarse 
or gross, but be kept so subdued as not to inter- 
fere with the main features of the design. The 
mouldings should be in due proportion, and of 
profile suitable to the style; thedelicacy and finish 
of these add greatly to the artistic value of a piece 
of furniture. It cannot be too strongly enforced 
that a chest of drawers, of simple, good design, 
and of first-rate finish, is preferable, as an object 
for exhibition, toa gaudy commode, covered with 
coarse and ill-assorted carving. 

In decorative furniture, inlaid woods offer an 
elegant means of ornamentation, not by confused 
masses of flowers and ribbons, but by well-consi- 
dered designs, purely drawn, and often consisting 
of simple lines, tastefully interlaced, as in some 
of the Early Italian examples. 

When brass or bronze ornaments are applied to 
cabinet work, they should be of an appropriate 
design, and well adapted to their place ; not stuck 
on, without any meaning or expression, merely to 
make a show. They should be used moderately, 
and at all times be well finished. 

In fine, let the designers of specimens of cabinet 
work for this Exhibition above all things avoid 
extravagancies. They are generally condemned, 
and rarely purchased. Let them also avoid that 
facile and vulgar style commonly called Louis 
Quatorze, which it is not, but is more justly 
denominated the Rococo, a hodge-podge of grace- 
less scrolls and owtré shellwork. Let them aim at 
purity of style, of whatever period; and however 
important may be their work, they will find that 
simplicity, combined with tasteful elegance, will 
be most likely to lead to success. 

In decorative painting and paperhangings the 
same rules of art may berepeated : do not attempt 
these said extravagancies ; be guided by the prin- 
ciples of good taste. Whatever is attempted, let 
it be first-rate of its kind ; it is far better to do a 
simple thing well, than to attempt an elaborate 
one and fail. Our imitators of woods and marbles 
stand pre-eminent ; let them sustain their repu- 
tation by adhering to nature, not going beyond 
it. Grainers very often delight in copying spe- 
cimens of woods of a coarse and gaudy character, 
which are never employed in good cabinet work ; 
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rich, but more quiet patterns of wood are pre- 
ferred. 

In the preparation of the designs for paper- 
hangings of a decorative character, purity of style 
is particularly to be desired, and artists should be 
engaged who can be depended on for this. Our 
French competitors exercise great judgment, good 
sense, and liberality in their employment of 
artists, whose skill and taste they make use of far 
more than we do. By this means they have raised 
the standard of excellence of their paperhangings, 
and obtained a very important export trade, of 
which, by well-directed energy, we may hope to 
obtain a larger share. A hundred years ago our 
decorative paperhangings surpassed those of the 
French, and in some respects exceeded in artistic 
excellence many of the productions of this day. 
In the more simple designs, harmonious arrange- 
ments of colour are a most important considera- 
tion. Very pleasing decorative effects may be 
obtained by tasteful borders ; but these should be 
carefully drawn, properly coloured, and well con- 
trasted to the papers that form the panels. 

In every way it is most essential to bear in 
mind this important precept,—That the proper 
application of tasteful art adds an appreciable 
value to all manufacturing products. 





LEICESTER-8SQUARE.—In the Commons recently, 
Lord Redesdale called attention to the present 
state of Leicester-square, and said that as great 
doubts existed upon the subject of its improve- 
ment, he would ask leave to introduce a bill for 
the purpose of enabling the parties interested in 
the square to make the necessary improvements 
on the removal of the Great Globe. The bill was 





read a first time. 





A GLANCE AT THE “CITES-OUVRIERES.” 


“ Loin de traiter les ouvriers en mineurs hdtons- 
nous d’en faire des hommes. Il y a pour cela 
trois moyens: dévellopper chez eux le sentiment 
de la responsabilité individuelle ; fortifier leur 
volonté par Véducation, le travail, et l'épargne ; 
les rattacher aux intéréts généraux de la 
société en leur facilitant ‘Vacces de la pro- 
priété’” (means of becoming proprietors). 


“ Crtés-OUVRIERES” are towns so managed as 
to furnish suitable houses to working men and 
their families. In Mulhausen, after paying a sum 
periodically for a certain time, they me even- 
tually proprietors. 

Between Mulhausen (in Alsace, France) and 
Dornach, extends a vast plain traversed by a 
canal. It is there, on each side of the canal, that 
the Society of the “ Cités-Ouvriéres” fixed in 
1854 the site of its town. The ground is per- 
fectly level, and the streets are wide and straight. 
Each house has a garden, and the air is pure. On 
the Place Napoleon, situate in the centre where 
all the principal roads terminate, are found two 
houses larger than the rest: one of these is 
adapted to baths and laundry; and the other is 
used as an eating-house, a bakehouse, a shop, and 
alibrary. An infant school which can accom- 
modate 150 children is found on the other side of 
the canal, at the meeting of the Lavoisier and 
Napoleon streets. The public school, or école 
communale, is one of the finest institutions of 
Mulhausen proper. It contains 2,800 children. 
The Society lodges a physician in one of its houses, 
and likewise a Protestant deaconness, whose occu- 
pation is similar to that of the Roman Catholic 
Sister of Charity. 

There are two sorts of houses in the Cité- 
Ouvriére of Mulhausen. The one are unconnected 
in the midst of a garden; the other so con- 
structed as to form a line. The number of houres 
of the first sort was 139, and of both sorts, in all, 
560 in the year 1860; but since that time there 
have been additional ones erected. Each house 
(of the first sort) is divided by partition walls into 
four equal habitations, which are bought or let 
separately. All those intended for the use of a 
family have the same dimensions, and only differ 
ina few internal arrangements. Each group of 
four houses, with the gardens, covers 150 métres 
square. Those for a family h-ve on the ground- 
floor two apartments, one of which is used as an 
eating-room and kitchen, and the other for bed- 
room of the father and mother. The stairs are 
usually placed in this second chamber; so that 
the children can neither go in nor come out with- 
out the knowledge of their parents. The upper 
story is composed of three sleeping apartments, 
and a closet so arranged as to be easily kept in 
order. The garret is large, and another room could 
be formed out of it if required. Under a part of 
the ground-floor is a cellar. There are casement 
windows. The principal chamber on the ground- 
floor has two windows, not looking the same way, 
and capable of airing the room well. All needful 
for a family is provided, and all is conducive to 
render cleanliness and health easily to be attained. 
The o izers of this town might have made the 
houses larger, but such was not their intention. 
The architect is Mr. E. Miiller. The gardens at- 
tached to the houses are well cultivated. It is 
said that a garden can produce 40 frs. worth of 
produce (32s.) per year. There is plenty of water, 
and each garden is supplied with two fruit-trees. 
The price of lodgings for workmen was very great 
some time back in the real town of Malhausen and 
in the environs: it is still the case, notwithstand- 
ing the construction of the Cité-Ouvritre ad- 
joining it. 

The houses are either sold or let.—If they 
are bought, the workmen not being able to pay at 
the moment the 3,000fr. and 2,400fr. (120/. and 
96/.), which are the prices of the two sorts of 
houses, are allowed by the Society, to pay at the 
onset a sum of 400/r. or 300fr. (162. or 12/.), after 
which to pay monthly the sum of 23fr. or 18fr. 
(18s. 5d. or 14s. 5d.). And continuing this payment 
for fourteen years, they at last become proprietors. 
One of the rules to be observed by the buyer 
is, that he cannot sell before a period of ten years 
nor let to a second family. The usefulness of such 
a society needs no comment. At first few buyers 
and few tenants were found ; but at last the bene- 
fits began to be appreciated ; andnow not only are 
all the houses, not bought, Jet; but there is a 
demand for those which have been finished in 
1860. The sale has advanced so rapidly, that at 
the end of November, 1860, out of 560 houses 
built, there were 403 sold. There are then, at the 
end of six years, 403 families of workmen at Mul- 





hausen who are proprietors (or soon to be so). 
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These proprietors will have been during all this 
period lodged free from the caprices of any other 
jm tegen During this time they will have enjoyed 

or the same price the benefits of a garden, without 
naming the excellent street, agreeable squares, 
and the infant school. Then not only will it be 
they who will enjoy: their children after them 
will become possessors thereof. There are some 
places forming Cités Ouvrieres. The aggrandize- 
ment of Lille (Nord dep.), will allow a Cité 
Ouvriére to be formed. Mr. Dorémieux has made 
ready the plans. Some places have these cités. 
At Amiens there is one: it is called “La Cité 
Damisse.” It consists of a street entirely bor- 
dered by houses of one story, built on a uniform 
plan. At Marc-en-Barceul, Messrs. Scrive have 
founded one. This place is four kilométres from 
Lille. Its houses are surrounded by gardens, and 
the factory is situate in the centre of the cité. 
There is, however, one fault to be observed: the 
houses do not belong to the men. It is found that 
everywhere where workmen can become proprie- 
tors, and thus have “ acces de la propriété,” there 
iz gain to all. At Rouen there is a hill called 
California, where the workmen can buy ground. 
Here, too, the transformation is visible. At 
Rheims (dep. Marne), there is a street inhabited 
by weavers: nearly all of them are proprietors of 
houses : the name of this street is Tourne- bonneau. 
These weavers present a happy contrast to their 
neighbours. At Sedan (dep. Ardennes), the work- 
men love gardening extremely. Every man must 
have a plot of ground. There, too, they say good 
order reigns. The honour of all this must fall on 
the “Société Industrielle de Mulhouse,” or Mul- 
hausen, which has rendered so many services to 
the cause of industry as wel] as to humanity. It 
isan association between the first manufacturers of 
the district, for the purpose of studying the 
“industrial” questions without regard to ex- 
pense; to recompense and propagate new dis- 
coveries ; and facilitate all ameliorations for the 
good of workmen. The constant occupation of 
the Society in promoting the welfare of mechanics 
is its pre-eminent distinction: thereby it renders 
incalculable services, It has comprehended and 
shows that a good workman is the principal 
maker of national wealth, and that seeking Ais 


THE DUKE OF ATHOLE’S DAIRY. 


_A PicturEsqvez and interesting account is 
given by “a Renfrewshire Dairyman,” in the 
Glasgow Morning Journal, of the Duke of Athole’s 
dairy and the Duchess’s farm. 

Of “the byre” he says,— 


‘It is not a modern show thing—a would-be palace for 
animals. No,no. It is characterised by airiness, proper 
temperature, cleanliness, and usefulness. Five of M. 
Kinnel’s ventilators pour in the pure air and suck away 
the foul. The walls are panelled all round, some four 
feet from the bottom. Each stall holds two cows; and 
the stalls are divided by low wooden partitions, like sma'l 
stable trevises, so that the cows do not grind and injure 
their horns as where stone is used. There is a strap of 
wood, half way between the parelling in face of the cows 
and the ceiling, and on this strap is fixed the name, well 
printed, of each cow, above where she stands; so that a 
person unaccastomed to cows might think that they went 
correctly to their places from seeing their names. Each 
cow has a fixed square feeding trough formed of slates ; 
and between the two feeding troughs is a similar drinking 
trough for both cows. The floor is of Arbroath pavement, 
which is covered with soft matting on two-thirds forward 
of the space where the cows stand or lie. The grips, in 
their whole length, are of perforated iron, so that all 
liquid drains off at once to the tank. At each end of the 
byre is a water tank, near the ceiling, to supply water for 


each, and also to enable the floor to be flushed and made 
thoroughly clean and sweet. Connected with the byre 
are places for holding hay, straw, roots, meals, and 
cakes, and also the apparatus for crunching, steaming, 
and otherwise preparing the food, through which and the 
byre, from end to end, is a continuous railway for ccn- 
veying the cattle food. All the woodwork is painted with 
&@ mixture of asphalt and linseed oil, giving it a fine 
glossy look, and showing distinctly the natural markings 
of the wood.” 


tinguished ring.” The way in which “the kye 
come hame” is quite Arcadian. 

“* I saw them as they walked quietly to their byres, not 
driven, or hunted, or shouted to, but [each] calmly follow- 
ing a milkmaid, ina long line, like a string of deer, or like 
a company of Volunteers marching past in single file. I 
followed them to the milking-house. They gently en- 
tered, one by one, without jostling, each taking the door 
which was nearest its own stall. It was a pretty sigh* 
twenty-eight such cows, in a row, assorted in size and 
colour.”’ 


And then,—the milking over, with all its deli- 
cate operations of hands washing to each cow, 
measuring, weighing, and recording, &c., by the 
“pretty maids,—” 





welfare is at once a good action and a good calcu- 
lation. | 

Mr. Dolfus can be considered as the originator | 
of the Cités Ouvrieres. The Society of the Cité | 
Onuvridre of Mulhausen was formed in June, 1853. | 
It commenced with sixty shares of 5,000fr. 
(200/.), taken by twelve persons. The French 
Government gave 300,000fr. (12,000/.), on con- 
dition that it would sell at cost price, and expend 
at least 900,000fr. Since, eleven other shares 
have been given to seven persons, making seventy- 
one shares in all, and nineteen shareholders. The 
capital then is 355,000fr. (14,200/.), together with 
the 300,000fr. from Government. 

The Society also borrows money and repays in 








this manner :—During the first five years it only 
refunds the interest of the sum lent ; and during 


the next fifteen years it pays the 1-15th of the | 


principal, The landed money, erédit foncier, is 
to be reimbursed in about twenty years. 
this way the Society has expended 1,600,000fr. 
(64,000/.), not including the 300,000fr. from 
Government, which are to be employed for useful 
purposes, such as for baths, drains, gas, footpaths, 
construction of Place Napoleon, streets with 
planted trees, &c. The State has agreed to with- 
draw for three years the land-tax. A great 
amelioration would be in freeing the workmen from 
the charges attendant upon becoming owners of 
houses. The loss, the advocates say, would be 
little for Government; but it would be doing a 
wondrous benefit; for if you help the workman 
you benefit society in general. 

The rough inhabitants of Alsace have improved 
under the Cité Ouvriere system. Become pro- 
prietors, they have conducted themselves and 
their families with great prudence. In all places 
where workmen are not considered as purely 
mechanical creatures, their minds contract serious 
habits, and morality improves.* 





SURVEYOR TO THE Wetts Locat BoarD.— 
At a special meeting of the council to elect a 
surveyor, collector of rates, and inspector of 
nuisances, the council selected the names of Mr. 
Richard Dix, the present temporary surveyor, and 
Mr. George Tompkins, assistant to Mr. E. Hippisley, 
of this town, surveyor, as the two persons for 
choice. The salary is 702, per annum, in addition 
to other emoluments. 


—_— 


* The pith of the above is translated from an article in 











the “ Revue des deux Mondes.” 


“The cows begin to be let out; and, as each is un- 
bound, its chain is rattled in order to warn the fastened 
herd of their coming freedom ; and the excitement is such 
that that deposit is made at once in the grip, which other- 
wise, as in most dairy establishments, would defile the 
outer yard, and be comparatively lost. Out goes a cow, 
and behind her walks a milkmaid; and, following her, 
the next cow; and so on; one by one, quietly and regu- 
larly, as if in review; till all are in the field, followed at 
a distance by the man who officiates as milk-carrier. I 
much admire the inode of taking in and out these mild 


| and gentle dairy cows. It smacks of Rarey.’’ 


The Duke, it seems, gives the little “city” of 
Dunkeld the benefit of his “prize” milk,—of course 
for areasonable consideration; but greatly to the 
advantage of the citizens, heretofore restricted to 
“beer,” for their “ porridge.” 

The Duchess’s farm-buildings are also de- 
scribed :-— 

“They are on a right-royal scale, embracing every 


modern improvement in plan, and displaying the best 
instruments known to the art of modern agriculture. 


™ | The water-wheel, 22 feet in diameter, goes smoothly and 


easily as the wheelbarrow of a child ; and the threshing- 
mill, which was fed with oat sheaves to show me how it 
worked, is a triamph of its class. This water-wheel is 
the internal beast of burden, preparing food for the 
bestial, and grinding bones for the soil. It would form 
a volume in agriculture to detail the contrivances and 
conveniences this onstead presents; and a farmer’s eye, 
alike in the houses and yards and fields, has only to look 
to learn. The noble lady of the farm has apartments for 
herself in a wing of the establishment, and from the 
higher windows what a view! ”’ 





THE “RECOLLECTIONS OF A. WELBY 
PUGIN.” 


I nAVE hitherto considered that one of the 
principal qualifications in writing the “ personal 
recollections” of any man of eminence is to have a 
personal acquaintance with him ; as it isa positive 
impossibility otherwise, undereven the most favour- 
able circumstances, and with all the information 
from any source, to estimate his private character, 
so as to give a proper impression of it, as well as to 
convey a right estimate of his talents and acquire- 
ments. Most men I have found have two cha- 
racters, in consequence of their being taken under 
different aspects and varied influences: the one 
may be caused by old and friendly relationships, 
and the other by the course of action with the 
world; and perhaps, in some cases, by personal 
dislike or other circumstances; but, however this 
may be, most assuredly you should know a man 
yourself, before attempting his biography; other- 
wise, in all probability, it will convey wrong im- 
pressions, which may tend to cast the bright parts 
of his character in the shade, and bring small 


the drinking-troughs by a direct communication with | 


The cows are s]l prize ones, picked up at various | 
cattle shows,—“ the first prize cattle of every dis- | 


faults and accidental failings unduly in the fore- 
ground. Now, these observations have immediate 
reference to “ Recollections of A. Welby Pugin,” 
reviewed in the Builder of July 27. The difficulty 
has obviously been to know what fresh matter to 
select from this book which might throw some new 
light on a character the most difficult to estimate. 
His general biography was written by me for this 
journal of September 25th, 1852; which, together 
with other contemporaneous narrations of other 
parts of his eventful career, conveyed a very 
general outline of his character and professional 
practice; but, in looking over this work of “ Recol- 
lections,” the only feeling must be that of dissatis- 
faction at the way the subject has been treated : 
frivolous anecdotes are dragged in, which, to say 
the least of them, do not tend to exalt my poor 
friend ; and many of them are inventions of the 
most palpable kind. This is not at all surprising, 
when we consider that the author of “ Recol- 
lections” did not see the object of these 
“ Recollections” for twenty years, and was 
never in his house; therefore this omzium 
gatherum, which is to assist the world to know 
Pugin, has been collected from all corners and 
places,—from parties whose knowledge of him 
terminated twenty years since, and from others 
who only knew him after his first mental afflic- 
tion. All things seem huddled together, from 
the circumstances of their singular sources and 
want of knowledge ; ard some subjects are referred 
to which reflect little credit on the parties who 
supplied them, damage a reputation already over- 
assailed, and cry shame on all persons concerned 
in the book. 

Now, as regards the character of “ Pugin from 
be Roman Catholic point of view,” that perhaps is 
; the more astonishing production, as the author 
| never saw Pugin or knew anything of him except 
(from his works, which I know well were not 
| sufficient for the purpose of estimating him. Poor 
| fellow, of a verity, how surprised you would be if 
you could read your own “ Recollections,” with 
the “ Appendix!” You would indeed be wroth ; 
and, like the hero in the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” 
call for your boots, as was your custom when bent 
on something desperate. 

But now to Ferrey’s “ Recollections.” He states 
that “the elder Pugin was born in France in 
1762,” “his birthplace unknown.” How this im- 
portant information was obtained I cannot guess, 
as Mr. Pugin has several times told me that he 
did not know his own age; and his wife and son, 
naturally, were not more enlightened on this 
| matter; therefore how this information was ob- 
tained is a mystery. Surely the author could not 
have attended this nativity 99 years since. 
| Following the review, I find it stated that “ Mr. 
Nash was the cause of the elder Pugin bringing 
out works on Gothic.” That is another fuct | 
was not aware of. The vol. I. of “Specimens” 
was dedicated to Nash; but he had no more to 
do with its production than myself; as full two 
years elapsed+ between Mr. Pugin being in Mr. 
Nash’s office and this said work being published. 
Mr. E. J. Willson, of Lincoln, was Mr. Pugin’s 
adviser to publish Gothic Works Measured. 

Where the author obtained his anecdotes of 
Nash sur vrises me likewise, and that Pagin acted 
with him. I never heard Pugin state it ; and I 
know full well that, had it been so, he would have 
been too glad to have told it. How could Pugin 
take a part in a play when he did not speak 
English at that time? Nash’s building a theatre is 
of a piece with Pagin’s acting; and if Pugin acted, 
it certainly was on Nash’s theatre. In fact, the 
information about Nash and Mr. Pugin’s birthday 
leads one to the supposition of the great age of the 
author, who must have built Mr. Nash’s theatre. 

Another instance of the happy memory of the 
author is that, when the designs for the chapels 
for the cemetery were made by Brunel and 
Pugin, “ Welby began to make himself useful.” 
Now, as regards the details of these chapels, I 
never saw any; and as to Welby’s usefulness, | 
know not in what way it was evinced, as he was 
at Christ’s Hospital at that time; and even the 
author was not employed on these chapels. I 
could give fifty reasons why Welby did not give 
his talents here, but one will do: these detailed 
drawings were in nudibus, and nowhere else. 1, 
being the author’s senior in the affair, must have 
seen them had they been a reality. 

The introduction to Rundell & Bridge lead- 
ing to that of Morel & Seddon is a matter I do 
not clearly see; and yet I know the whole circum- 
stances of it as a common fact; but the author’s 
imagination is so fertile, 1t so pervades the whole 
work, that I am much puzzled to get at the real 
history of the Pugins from it. 

The author’s reference to “an acquaintance” 
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with a person of inferior position” is in bad taste 
and wholly uncalled for; poor Pagin’s fame and 
character are too frequently made to suffer to 
make a book. The story following about the 
“pompe of St. Dunstan” is pumped up from no 
good well, so let it pass; for although Mr. P. 
liked water, he no more liked to carry his “tub” 
(of water) than other people do. I have been out 
with him in his boat for days together, and he 
never showed any great desire to carry 2 “ tub,” 
even when in more rural localities than that of 
St. Dunstan. What was the father doing at 
St. Dunstan’s in the morning to see the son 
tubbing it ?—a bad joke and nothing else. When 
W. P. had a boat, Mr. P. was too ill to go out of 
a morning to St. Dunstan’s. 

The letters I must assume may be realities ; 
but I think more good taste would have been 
evinced by not publishing many of them, as the 
are entirely of a private nature. These “ Recol- 
lections” and “ Appendix” have too much the im- 
press of proceeding from a joint publishing com- 
pany, and with a view to pick my poor friend’s 
bones. I, knowing the working of it all, must 
plainly express my sorrow at the proceedings. 

One more anecdote of ‘ugin, as quoted 
in the Builder, which is as utterly devoid of 
foundation as those before commented on. It 
states that Pugin etched the plates of the “ True 
Principles of Gothic Architecture” in a boat, 
“and pulled them out of his coat-pocket at the 
publisher’s,” just as he came from the sea. This 
makes me think that, like Rip Van Winkle, I 
have awaked to learn “I am not myself, but 
somebody else,” when I recollect that all these 
identical etchings were executed in my own rooms 
conjointly with Pugin, and that I did nearly the 
whole work on them, and have the first proofs of 
the plates by me at the present time. What can 
we say tothis? Oh, for shame, Mr. “ Recollec- 
tions,” to attempt hum-ming us so: except it be 
stated (as Dickens did in the title of one of his 
works) that “this is the correct account of all 
that he did, and all that he didn’t,” you really 
draw too hard on the credulity of some people. 
For the present, I must bring my comments on 
this work of imagination to an end, or I shall be 
trespassing too much on the pages of the journal 
and the patience of its readers, as a review of 
the whole would occupy as much paper as the 
book itself (besides the time), and would be giving 
more importance to it than it deserves. However, 
I shall have much pleasure in giving my time to 
the further consideration of it when 

** I'm disposed to be a moment merry, 
No novel word in my vocabulary.”’ 
TaLsot Bury. 





BUILDING OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


THE bills for work done in connection with the 
building of St. Paul’s Cathedral serve to give an 
idea of the value of artistic workrhanship at the 
dates stated. 

Jasper Tatham received for work done on the 
north side,—the door-case and turn of the round 
pillars, the three-quarter pillar, and little three- 
quarter pillar, and for working and setting 
1,124} feet of Portland stone in the bodies of two 
pillars, the three-quarters and half the archi- 
traves of the door-case, &c., 112/. 8s. 6d. For 
the ornaments above the same, 2s. per foot super- 
ficial. For masoning one three-fourth composite 
capital, one face and one half, at 16s. 6d.; for 
carving it, 12/7. A scroll and festoons, 15/. A 
cartouch under the cornice of the door-case, 41, 
Half the long festoons and candlesticks over the 
door, 177. 10s. 

The west end of the old church was not taken 
down till 1686. In the same year a great quan- 
tity of old alabaster was beaten into powder for 
making cement. Those fragments were, doubt- 
less, monumental effigies or other ornaments of 
the old church. 

The capitals of the great pillars of the north 
and‘south porticos cost 601. each for the carving. 
In 1688, the tower was pulled down, and 162 
corpses taken from its cemetery and reburied at 
the west end of the old foundation, at 6d. each. 

The following will give an idea of the sums 
paid to Grinling Gibbons for some of the carvings 
of the interior :— 

For two upper cimas of the great cornice, 
carved with leaves, at 2s. 6d. per foot,—over the 
eogey sams. 

e chaptering of the parapet, upper cimas, 
and members of the coromer, with lace and leaves, 
at 1s. per foot. 


The moulding in the ci . 
riched, 74. coy wt e cistals, one member en 


Coping on the cartouches, one member en- 
riched, 14d. per foot. 

The small O-G on the corona of the bishop and 
lord mayor’s thrones, 4d. per foot. 

For the lower cima in the bottom of the nine- 
inch cornice, at 7d. per foot. 

The cima and casements round the stalls, 9d. 
per foot. 

The small cima on the top of the imposts 
over the prebends’ heads, 8d. per foot ; the hollow 
of the impost leaves, 5s. per foot; the swelling 
frieze, with grotesque enrichments, 5s. per foot ; 
and the ‘grotesque enrichments round the open- 
ings in the women’s gallery, 4s. 3d. per foot ; the 
scrolls in the partition pilasters in the stalls, 
9s. 6d. per foot; the leaning scrolls on elbows, 
1s. 5d. each; the frieze on the thrones, 5s. per 
foot ; pedestals (grotesque) in the front, 1s. 4d. 
each ; the great modillion cornices (six members 
enriched), 10s. per foot ; the leaved cornice on the 
stone pilasters, 9s. per foot ; the Corinthian three- 
quarter capitals, 5/. 6s. each, the whole ones, 7/. 
each ; grotesque capitals in the choir, 72. each. 
Total charge, 1,333/. 7s. 5d. 

William Thompson painted the east end of the 
choir, in imitation of veined marble, at 4s. per 
yard. The gilding round the altar cost 168/. ; 
the Glory, 3/.; the foliage on the frieze, 30/.; 
the palm and laurel branches, 5/. 

The fluted pilasters, painted with ultramarine, 
and veined with gold, in imitation of lapis-lazuli, 
cost 1607. Edward Strong received 52/. 10s. each 
for the Corinthian pillars of veined marble which 
support the organ. 

The sculptures by Caius Gabriel Cibber, which 
form an important feature in the decoration of 
St. Paul’s, have much merit, inasmuch as they are 
bold and effective, and harmonise well with tho 
architecture. The prices paid for some of these 
works are as follows:—For the pheonix in the 
tympanum of the south transept, which is 18 feet 
in length and 9 feet in height, he received, for the 
model 6/., and 100/. for the sculpture. He also 
received 2801. for carving the eight great key- 
stones of the arches round the dome, each 7 feet in 
height, 5 feet in breadth, ‘and 18 inches in relief 
(that is 35/. for each*) ; he had also 6/. for three 
models of “antique lucarnes.” The above, with 
four censers, at 7/.10s. each, upon the piers of the 
south ascent, and four double festoons, with eight 
cherubim on the pedestals, at 13/. each, are all 
the sculptures charged in the books under Cibber’s 
name, 

Jonathan Maine carved the ornaments of the 
Morning-prayer Chapel, and had 80/. each for 
shields surrounded by cherubim and drapery. 

In 1710 Robert Trevet, engraver, was employed 
by the commissioners to make drawings, and 
engrave them, of the outside and inside views of 
the church and the choir, re pono | the time 
when the Queen and the two Houses of Parliament 
were there, for which he received 3001. 

In 1712 Francis Bird had 250/. for the Queen’s 
statue and enrichments. The four statues seated 
on the pedestal, of England, France, Ireland, and 
America, cost 2201. pan. 3; and the white marble 
shield of arms, 50/7. The cost of this monument 
was 1,180/.—nearly as much as Gibbons got for 
the whole of the carved work. Bird also sculptured 
the panels containing the history of St. Paul, in 
the portico, for 75/. each ; and the reliefs over the 

t west door for 3007. There is also the 
ollowing charge :—“ To Francis Bird, carver, for 
carving the great pediment of the west portico, in 
length 64 feet, and in height 17 feet, being the 
history of St. Paul’s conversion, and containing 
eight large figures, six whereof on horseback, and 
several of them 2} feet impost, 650/. Bird 
also modelled the scrolls, ball, and cross, for 
the lantern of the cupola and the piers for the 
towers. 

Samuel Fulks carved the great capitals for the 
west portico, and had 60/. for each. 





THE ANTWERP ARTISTIC CONGRESS, 

Since we gave the outline of the mme 
laid down for the Artistic Congress fixed to be 
held in Antwerp, from the 18th to the 24th, its 
importance has enlarged. The minister, Mr. C. 
Rogier, has consented to accept the presidency of 
the congress; whilst Mr. Romberg, the General 
Director of the Fine Arts, has accepted the vice- 
presidency ; and the whole of Belgium will be 
represented at Antwerp, it is said, by her most 
distinguished artists and most talented men. 

In England, the Royal Academy, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Art Union of 
London, and other Art-bodies, have deputed re- 
presentatives to attend. 








* These were done after the stones were set. 





THE DIFFERENCES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE, 


Sirn,—Your last week’s number contains a letter, ad- 
by Mr. Reid to Mr. Thomas Hughes, in which 

our names are so prominently put forward, accompanied 
by such unfair remarks, that we feel bound to ask your 
admission of a few words in reply, more eae as the 
strictures contained in it appear to be endorsed by Mr. 


Hughes. 

It ~ ey true that we have agents, not only in 
Scotland, but in several parts of England, collecting 
masons to su the places of those who have left their 
work ; and, at the same time, it is equally true that, so 
far as we are concerned, the strike is virtually at an end, 
because, by the “ extensive and desperate ”’ efforts, as 
Mr. Reid calls them, which we have made, we have now 
sufficient masons to carry on our works, with satisfaction 
to our employers, and without loss to ourselves. We are 
undoubtedly doing this with a less number of hands, in 
this particular trade, than previously, and more slowly 
than we could wish. So much the worse, however, for 
the strike leaders, because they have now forced us to 
do that which, two years ago, they spent much energy in 
a prevent. Instead of the masons’ work of such 
buildings as the Duke of Buccleuch’s mansion being 
divided amongst as large a number of men as possible, 
it will now be kept in the hands of the smallest possible 
number. 

It is pretended that the men who are at work have been 
obtained either by misrepresentation or a suppression of 
the truth ; but, on the contrary, our agents have strict 
instructions not to engage a man without fully explaining 
to him the state of the case ; and that these instructions 
have been carried out is a point on which Mr. Hughes 
may easily satisfy himself. We shall be happy to give 
him the opportunity of ascertaining by his own personal 
examination of them whether they have been obtained by 
any other means than such as ‘‘ honourable men”? may 
use. 

So far from it being a fact that the particulars of the 
dispute were unknown to the Scotch masons until the 
** London operatives’? sent two of their body to correct, 
by a truthful version, the falsehoods circulated by the 
masters, our agents almost invariably found that the men 
were as thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 
strike as they were themselves. We may add that for 
“« London operatives’? must be read, the ‘‘ London Ma- 
sons’ Union ;’’ this latter Mert | sent two gentlemen 
whose plan of operations consis' in tracking the agents 
of the various London builders about the country, and 
threatening to murder them if they did not return home. 

Mr. Reid may imagine that the intimidation, by which 
alone the unions act, has checked the influx of men to 
London: we can only say, for ourselves, that we have 
this day received communications from thence, addressed 
to us by men anxious to come to work. 

With regard to the advertisement in the Scotch papers, 
the facts are these :— ; 

A short paragraph appeared in one of the London daily 
papers not written by ourselves, although partly based on 
information which had been obtained from us. The 
paragraph contained some inaccuracies, but as it 
to us on the whole to be calculated to assist our agents in 
Scotland in getting masons, we directed that it should be 
sent there as an advertisement. We are not responsible 
for the particular form of the instructions sent with it, but 
as the conrse adopted was the one best calculated to 
obtain for it the attention we desired, we should without 
hesitation have agreed to a step, the iniquity of which we 
fail to recognize. ‘ 

The way in which Mr. Reid carries out his notion of 
“ leaving this without comment,” would have induced us 
to consider remarks couched in so offensive a form as an- 
deserv' of any ‘reply, had not his letter been placed 
before public by Mr. Hughes. If this latter gentle- 
man derives the information on which his opinions are 
based, from sources so untrustworthy as he appears to 
do, we cannot wonder at, although we sincerely regret, 
the result. H. and R, Hottanp & HANNEN. 





S1x,—Whilst the eight master builders who replied to 
the first letter which I, amongst others, subscribed, have 
left the grave counter-statements contained in our second 
letter without any answer, the duty is less incumbent to 
notice anonymous criticism : nevertheless, | would wish to 
make some remarks on a letter which appeared in arecent 
number, signed ‘*A Contractor.””’ Whether or not your 
correspondent be really a contractor, it was quite natural 
for him to subscribe himself as one. For, in trath, this 
movement ought to be called, not a “ Builders’ Strike,” 
but a ‘“ Contractors’ Lock-out.”’ It is the contractors 
who have to gain by it—contractors who undertake great 
works at short notice under heavy penalty ; whose whole 
trade is a series of races against time, to win or lose a 
heavy stake; whose calculations (of so much material, 
so many hours of labour required for the job, against so 
many hours allowed to do it in) would be all upset by any 
temporary deficit of men, unless the operatives in their 
employ will make up the difference by over-work. To 
the contractor, that his men should be ready to work at 
his beck, ali day, night and day, and even Sunday, is a 
frequent pec. ‘Io that they should prefer a reasonable 
day’s work, and no more, is an annoyance: that they 
should even dream of a nine-hours day is intolerable. The 

London contractors—it was they, Messrs. Lucas & 
elk, who introduced the hour-system, which was not 
only to make the nine hours for ever impossible, but to 
the standard day of ten hours, and to systematize 
extra hours of labour—and extra hours, too, without the 
previous extra rate of wages: to them, doubtless, to sink 
some thousands of pounds in locking out their men for this 
object was a speculation worth hazarding for the sake of 
their future speculations. But it was otherwise with the 
master builders, properly so called, who are only occa- 
sionally under severe pressure for time, and who drive a 
steady, regular trade. And accordingly we find that the 
smaller master builders have, as a class, stood aloof from 
the hour system; and even many of the larger ones have 
joined it only by degrees, and with reluctance ; persuaded 
—(if I should copy the language of ‘‘ A Contractor,”’ I 
should say, intimidated)—by their union, the Masters’ 
Association, And some of these are by this time finding 
out their mistake, and that to be cat’s paw to the great 
contractors is no pleasant position. But on this head to 
the readers of the Builder I need say no more. 

I now turn to the letter of “ A Contractor.” 

His first step is to mix up this question with the nine. 
hours question. 

The nine-hours movement he stigmatizes as a demand 
of ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. On the same prin- 
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ciple, if brickwork has risen 50 per cent. in price, I might 
impute to the contractor that he charges the price 
of three rods for every two that he supplies. But indeed 
such arguments merely beg the question, as to what is an 
hour’s pay, what is the price of arod? What if, as there 
is at least some evidence in the present condition of work 
in the provinces to show, the hour’s pay ought to be raised 
10 per cent. ? Let “A Contractor” look to this. Perhaps 
he may find that instead of the men asking ten hours pay 
for nine hours’ work, he himself was giving only nine 
hours’ pay for ten hours’ work. 

But I am not now about to defend the renewal of the 
nine-hours movement, I will assume that it was ill- 
timed, that the market would not bear it. I will only 
Say, that that will be a good day when the market will 
bear it. Contractors will not be able to make great for- 
tunes quite so rapidly: their customcrs will have to wait 
alittle longer for their houses and buildings ; but the 
great bulk of the 40,000 building operatives will be 
healthier, happier, and in time better educated. It is an 
auspicious fact, and one with which the public might 
sympathize, that the men feel the true improvement of 
their position to lie, not in increase of wages, but in re- 
duction of hours. What then shall we say of the con- 
tractor who abruptly introduces a system which is to 
cut off for ever from the operative all chance of his gain- 
ing this improvement, and then calls it “ conciliation,” 
**an arrangement by which the workman is benefited, 
anda source of bitter strife is put aside ?’’ But whether 
or not ill-timed, the nine-hours movement has now been 
dropped : the men asked for it, but did not strike, or even 
intend to strike; and now the demand has been aban- 
doned, and the half-holiday claimed as a substitute. But 
the “‘Contractor’’ will say ‘they mean to. renew it.” 
Very likely, if trade becomes brisker ; so, too, the “ Con- 
tractor,” I suppose, means to reduce wages if trade 
declines. 

The “ Contractor ’’ states that ‘‘ there is no reason wh 
men paid by thehour should choose on that account towor 
more than ten, becausetheten are not called aday.’’ Onthis 
point I might appeal to the object of those who introduced 
the hour system, ag to the effect of the introduction of simi 
lar rules in other trades, or rest content with the opinion 
of the men,—the best judges on this subject. But I prefer 
to quote the dictum of a paper which the ‘* Contractor,” 
at least, will not accuse of any unfriendliness, The Times, 
of the 27th of March, has this sentence, ‘‘ The system of 
working by the hour would, unquestionably, lead to 
over-time.”’ 

The “ Contractor ’’ proceeds to say, “ It is true that long 
hours are more advantageous to men than to masters ; 
for, having a certain amount of work to be done, what 
can it matter to the master whether it is done by one 
man ortwo?”? What? Is it then necessary for me to 
instruct ‘‘ A Contractor ” in the rudimentary principle of 
his trade, that time is money >—to show to him that it 
does matter whether the same plant in the same period of 
time serves for two jobs or one ; and that, if he is racing 
to save a penalty, it will be better for him not only to 
employ two men than one, but to make each of the two 
perform double work ? 

Again, when he tells us that ‘“‘ overtime "’ cannot be 
both a grievance and a privilege, and that the unions, 
having lung resisted it, cannot therefore complain of its 
abolition, I wish to ask him if he is not using the word in 
adouble sense. “Overtime,” if it means extra work, is 
undoubtediy a grievance, and is resisted by the unions as 
injurious to their class. But “ overtime,” meaning extra 
rate of pay for this extra work, when unavoidable, is as 
undoubtedly a privilege, and the chief means by which 
the men are enabled to check the grievance in question. | 

The ‘‘ Contractor” denies that this extra pay for over- 
time “has ever been a general rule.”” The eight masters 
who answered our letter, in which it was a principal 
point, do not venture to do so. They carefully abstain 
from any allusion to the matter. Until they publicly deny 
that they have hitherto paid,—until the ‘ Contractor,” 
with his name, denies that he has paid “ time and a half ”’ 
for overtime—at least to masons,—the trade now chlefly 
in question,—we shall continue to believe that it is the rule. 
1 may point out, too, that another anonymous critic, the 
“Master Builder,” in the Times of July 23rd, does not 
venture to say more than that ‘‘ 50 per cent, has only been 
the usual rate for masons.”” We are aware, also, that one 
of the eight masters has, in the course of negociation, 
lately offered to pay ‘‘ time and a half’’ from 12 to 1 p.m. 
on Saturday. 

The ‘* Contractor” asserts that the eight firms employ 
10,000 men. He should have said did employ before the 
strike ; and he leaves it to be inferred that all these are 
working under the hour system, happy and contented. 
Amongst these 10,000, then, he counts the carpenters (by 
far the most numerous of the five trades), who have not 
struck, but subscribe to those on strike. Amongst them, 
too, he counts those of the other trades who have struck. 
These, however, he designates as ‘‘ a very small and in- 
significant minority,—as not onein ten.’’ But, if I am in- 
formed correctly, when Messrs. Kelk & Lucas introduced 
the hour system, they at once lost all their plasterers, and 
within thirty of all their masons and bricklayers. 

The “ Contractor ’’ then proceeds to ridicule the idea of 
our venturing to compare these eight firms and their 
10,000 men to thirty firms with only 200, working on the 
‘counter movement.” But had he read our letter 
rightly, he would have seen that the 200 men were 
masons. And our position was, and is, that even these 
outnumber (they are now increased to 300) the bond fide 
metropolitan masons under the hour system. Bnt the 
** Contractor ”’ treats the advanced terms of these men of 
33s. for 564 hours of labour, claimed for the first time in 
June last, as the only “ counter movement;’’ he omits 
all mention of another ‘‘ counter movement :"’ viz., the 
old system of 33s, for 58} hours ; though under it, at this 
moment, the great bulk of the 40,000 building operatives 
in London are quietly working, as they were before the 


strike, 

The “‘ Contractor’ adds that ‘“‘in more than one im- 
portant firm the hour system has been introduced at the 
express request of the workmen themselves.’’ If he 
alludes to the firm of Messrs. Trollope, who wrote to the 
Times, it is notorious that a considerable number of their 
men are “ document men,’’ that some did not even know 
of any memorial being sent in, and that thirty actually 
did leave when it was introduced. 

The “ Contractor ’’ concludes by ebjecting to what he 
calls our interference; but this is a public matter. And 
if journalists have freely discussed the subject, and even 
spared no form of attack, of insult, and insinuation on 
one side, have we not the liberty to state a few facts on 
behalf of the other side? We are not, I presume, dis- 


BUILDER. 





myself I may say that some months ago, when the dis- 
pute first began, I, trusting to representations, consented 
to attend a meeting of some building operatives in one 
of the suburbs of London, and then recommended them 
to accept payment (not hiring) by the hour ; and above 
all (for public reasons) not to take advantage of the Ex- 
hibition contract to strike for a rise of wages, even if 
such a rise was justified by the market. I did not know 
then what I know now. I know now that the hour system 
is one directly calculated to prolong the hours of labour ; 
and, therefore, if a gain to contractors, an evil of the 
worst kind to the working class. I think the public 
should have no sympathy with an innovation which 
seeks to extend a system of irregular hours especially 
adapted for the feverishly speculative operations of a few 
contractors, to the whole class of steady, substantial 
master builders. I wish for arbitration; bot, if that is 
still rejected, I trust that by the continued indifference of 
the master builders as a class, and by the unyielding 
resistance of the men, the hour movement will be com- 
pletely frustrated. Goprrey LusHINeToN. 
Doctors’ Commons. 





HOW MUCH MORE DIRT DO ARCHITECTS 
INTEND TO EAT? 


DOVER TOWN SURVEYORSHIP. 


THE Corporation of Dover issued an advertise- 
ment a short time since, inviting competitors for 
the office of town surveyor, with a salary of 300/. 
a year, and a place of business to be provided, or 
an allowance of 20/. in lieu thereof. 

There can be no doubt that, upon these terms, 
they might secure an efficient functionary ; 
although, according to the advertisement, the 
surveyor must also possess, in no small degree, 
both knowledge and experience in architecture, 
and in all the branches of civil engineering. 
This advertisement has been answered by no less 


MILITARY COOKING APPARATUS, 


Ir is stated that at the official inspection of the 
new Royal Marine Infirmary, at Woolwich, the 
Duke of Somerset, and a full Board of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, together with Col. Green, 
“ director of works,” expressed themselves much 
pleased with the efficiency and economy of a new 
kind of cooking apparatus recently erected by 
Benham & Sons, which provides for all the various 
descriptions of cooking required for a large num- 
ber of patients (about 500), with the consumption 
of only 200 lbs. of coal per day, including supply 
of hot water for baths. It is fixed against the side- 
wall, and stands partly out into the kitchen, and 
contains a large ventilated brick oven, capable of 
roasting for the whole of the patients, or baking 
bread ; also a small iron oven, three meat or soup 
boilers, a large hot plate, a grilling stove, capable 
of cooking fifty chops at once, and a steam boiler ; 
the whole heated by one fire, which can be di- 
rected to any part by two dampers. At a 
short distance from the above is fixed, against 
the same wall, a large potato-steamer, a 
barley-water boiler, a Bainmarie hot closet tea- 
water boiler, and in the centre of kitchen a hot 
table for serving up dinner, all heated from boiler 
in above apparatus. It altogether forms a very 
complete apparatus, and is well adapted for any 
large establishment requiring a large amount of 
cooking with a small consumption of coal. The 
kitchen was very cool, not being raised above six 
or eight degrees. Messrs. Benham, under the 
same patent, have erected several for the War 
Department. The last one, just completed at the 





than fifty-nine professional men, who, we are | 
bound to suppose, considered themselves, by their | 
education and practical knowledge, qualified to | 
meet the conditions offered to them. 
Now to the point. How have these fifty-nine | 
gentlemen been treated? A local newspaper | 
informs us that, on Tuesday, the 29th ult., the | 
managing committee of the Local Board of Health | 
met, for the purpose of considering the merits of | 
the candidates. Of course, the first and most | 
obvious of their proceedings would have been to 

examine the testimonials; but this proposal was 

met by a determined and strenuous opposition ; on | 
the grounds, first, that some of the candidates | 
had printed and circulated their testimonials; and, | 
secondly, that the members of the committee | 
could not spare so much time as the perusal of the 
testimonials would require; though some of the 
members were willing to read the testimonials of 
such candidates as they might themselves name! | 
A proposal to adjourn the meeting till the testi- | 
monials could be examined, and another to deposit 
them at the town clerk’s office, for the members to 
see them at their own convenience, were equally 
resisted } and, after a long’debate, garnished with 
such amenities and flowers of eloquence as some 
assemblies are in the habit of exchanging when 








they meet for the despatch of business, the ma- 
jority proceeded, without pretending to a know- | 
ledge of all the candidates, or of their qualifica- | 
tions, except their names, to eliminate fifty-one | 
from the list. The remaining eight were then | 
reduced to three, from whom the Town Council | 
are to select their surveyor on a future day. 
We wish we could hope that the exposure of | 
these facts would operate either as a corrective to | 
the Town Council, or a warning to the candidates 
or others of the profession, for the future; but, 
however small our expectations may be on either 
account, the exposure is a duty to the profession 
and to the public. 

The three gentlemen named are,—Mr. Hanvey 
(11 votes), Mr. Laing (6), and Mr. Benest (5). 





ARCHITECTURAL CARE OF LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—A short time only has elapsed since the publica- 

tion of a correspondence upon the subject of the restora- 

tion of this noble fabric. Since then death has deprived 

the Dean and Chapter of the services of the venerable 

surveyor, under whose superintendence the building has 
been during the last forty years. Amongst the candidates 
for the vacant office is a wealthy tradesman, who does 
not profess to have the slightest architectural knowledge, 
but rests his claims upon having made a considerable 
fortune in his business, and is ambitious to withdraw 
from its active duties, and settle down under his own 
vine and figtree, with the dignified appellation of ‘* Archi- 
tect and Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln.” 
He is, moreover, an active political partizan, and flatters 
himself that this qualification alone will secure him the 
appointment! Ifthe Dean and Chapter are desirous of 
placing themselves upon a par with the churchwardens of 
the last century, and require a whitewasher to the cathe- 
dral, they cannot select a more suitable man ; but in the 
name of common sense, I say, and in justice to the 
educated members of an honourable profession, they 
ought most assuredly to pause before they confide this 
national building to the fostering care and protection of 
one who has not the slightest pretensions for seeking so 








qualified from doing so by having taken pains to ascertain 
the truth, and given the guarantee of our names. Of 


Tower of London, cooks the rations for each room 
in separate vessels ; and the men can have either 
stewed, boiled, roasted, or steamed dinners; the 
consumption of coal being six ounces per day per 
man when apparatus is in full use, including 
water for washing up. 

Though we have no doubt of the correctness of 
these statements, we give them as what we are 
told rather than as what we know. The question 
involved is of the greatest importance; and we 
have reason to believe that the Sanitary Com- 
mittee, acting for the International Committee of 
1862, will tuke steps to bring to the test all the 
known cooking apparatus, ranges, and stoves; 
so that the public may be rightly informed on 
the subject. 

Inventors and manufacturers who are wise and 
confident, will do their best to meet the occasion. 





APPROACH TO WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
MIDDLESEX SIDE.—COMPENSATION. 


AN inquiry has taken place before Mr. Daniel 
Norton, to determine the value of the fee of the 
land and houses (subject to the leases and tenan- 
cies) forming Nos. 32 and 33, Parliament-street, 
Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, Bridge-street, 
and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, and 6, New Palace-yard, 
required to be taken down to form the new 
approach to Westminster Bridge. 

No. 32, Parliament-street, No. 14, Bridge-street 
(Fendall’s Hotel), and No, 1, New Palace-yard, 
are held for three years, at 300/. per annum; 


No. 33, Parliament-street, is held for eleven years, 


at 100/. per annum; No. 15, Bridge-street, is 
held for seventeen years, at 80/. per annum; 
No. 16, Bridge-street, is held for three years, at 
627. per annum; No. 17, Bridge-street, with 
Nos. 1 and 2, New Palace-yard (the King’s Arms), 
is a yearly tenancy at 280/. per annum ; No. 18, 
Bridge-street, is a yearly ogra | at 552. per 
annum; No. 19, Bridge-street, is held for three 
years, at 130/. per annum ; No, 20, Bridge-street, 
is held for three years, at 70/. per annum ; No. 4, 
New Palace-yard, is a yearly tenancy, at 60/. per 
annum; No. 5, Palace-yard, is held for nine 
years, at 1107. per annum; and No. 6, Palace- 
yard, is held for seven years, at 1002. per annum, 

The amount of Mr. Norton’s award is 45,0007. 
The area of land is 42 poles. 

Mr. Charles Lee, Mr. John Oakley, and Mr. 
John Pownall, surveyors, were for the claimants 
(the trustees of the late Mr. James Savill Mont- 
gomerie Lamb); Mr. James Pennethorne and Mr. 
John Clutton’ were for the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works, Xe. 








Gurra-PERCHA PLvGs.—Sir: Will you oblige 
me by correcting a mis-statement made by your 
correspondent, Mr. Pulham, when he says that 
T. Hancock was the originator of the idea of stop- 
ping the ends of water-pipes, &c., with gutta- 
percha ; whereas, by a reference to the two letters 
in your journal of the 6th instant, it will appear 


that the idea belongs to your humble — 





important a trust. AN ArRcHITECT’s PuPtt. 
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THE GODOLPHIN SCHOOLS, HAMMERSMITH.—Plan of Ground Floor. 
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THE GODOLPHIN SCHOOLS, HAMMER- 
SMITH, MIDDLESEX. 


Tue Godolphin Schools are among the results 
of the commission issued some years ago to in- 
quire into public charities, and of a scheme founded 
on the report of the commission, and sanctioned 
by the Court of Chancery. 

An improved scheme has lately received the 
approval of the Court; and, under the powers 
contained in it, the trustees have purchased a site, 
and are now erecting buildings at Hammersmith. 
They were led to the adoption of this particular 
locality partly by the advice of the late Bishop 
Blomfield, but principally by their own conviction 
that this particular neighbourhood was favourable 
to the development of a school especially designed 
for the liberal education of the middle classes. 

The scheme requires that in the school— 

« Instruction is to inclade the principles of the Christian 
religion, according to the doctrines of the Church of 
Engiand ;” and that “the foundation scholars shall be 
required to attend the services of the Church of England 
on Sundays, and at all proper times ;’’ and it further 
requires “ that children of persons not of the Church of 
England shall be admissible as day scholars, and that 
care shall be taken to respect the religious scruples of 
the parents of such children, and of persons standing to 
them in loco parentis.”’ 

“ Thirty foundation scholars are educated gra- 
tuitously; but boys not on the foundation pay a 
small annual sum. 

The school has hitherto been carried on in hired 
premises, which are found quite insufficient to 
accommodate the numerous candidates for admis- 
sion ; and this circumstance, in connection with 
the success of the undertaking, appears to justify 
the expectation of the trustees, that by a liberal 
expenditure and improved and extended accom- 
modation, they will succeed in further developing 
the principles of the school. A foundation- 
stone, inserted in the wall of the schoolroom, re- 
cords in its ceutral portion that, “It was laid by 
the Lord Bishop of London, on the 8th of June, 
1861.” 

At the four corners of the stone are monograms : 
the first (W. C. and E. G.) represent the founders. 

The family of Godolphin is of great antiquity ; 
and it was once in considerable repute in the 
county of Cornwall, which different members of 
the family frequently represented in Parliament. 
They also held offices of trust under the Crown 
and about the Court. 

Sir William Godolphin, of Spongor, having 
amassed considerable wealth, left an estate at 

Glastonbury, in Somersetshire, to charitable uses ; 
which estate, though still ap i to such 
purposes, forms no part of the property applicable 
to the trust now under notice. 

Additions to this endowment were subsequently 


grand-daughter; and by her husband, Charles 
Godolphin, who was a branch of the same family, 
claiming a common descent with his wife from 
their remote ancestor, Sir Francis Godolphin, of 
Godolphin, in Cornwall. sseceaiell 

Thus the above monograms represen 
founders, Sir William, Charles, and Elizabeth 
Godolphin. 

The second set of monograms (M. A. B., and 
F. E. C.) denotes the names of M tta Ann 
Biggs, and Frances Elizabeth Cobbe, the present 
co-heiresses and legal tives of the’ 
founders, on whom devolve the appointment of 
the head and second masters, and the nomination 
of the thirty foundation scholars. 

The deans of St. Panl and Westmipster, as 
official visitors of the school, are represented by 
the third monogram; and the present head master, 
the Rev. Henry Twells; by the fourth. 

The trustees having invited designs from a 
limited number of architects, those now illustrated 
were selected. 

The ground-floor arrangement is shown by the 
accompanying plan. 

The first-floor is devoted to the dormitories for 
boarders (of whom the head master is allowed to 
take a limited number) and toa master’s bed-room ; 
and above this, and having no communication 
with the boys’ department, are servants’ bed- 
rooms, sick rooms, &c., &c. ; the other portions being 
devoted to the head master’s residence. 

The materials used are stock bricks, with red 
brick bands and Bath stone dressings. The roof 
of the school-room is m, with arched ribs 
springing from ornamental corbels. 

Tenders were received from six builders for the 
erection of this building, when that of Mr. Fitz- 
water being the lowest, was accepted, and the 
works are now making rapid progress. The 
highest tender was 5,843/.; the lowest, 5,501/. 

The first desi a tower in the centre, 





the walls of which are being carried up for that 
purpose; but the funds at the disposal of the 
trustees preclude that for the present. 

The architect is Mr. Charles H. Cooke, of John- 
street, Bedford-row. 











BLAKENHALL CHURCH. 

In addition to our brief notice, on the 27th of 
July, of the consecration of the new church 
at Blakenhall, near Wolverhampton, we may 
now give a few details. The arrangement of the 
plan consists of a nave 90 feet long and 32 
feet. wide, flanked by north and south aisles of 
equal length, each 14 feet wide. On the east end 
is an apsidal chancel, 40 feet long, with two side 





made by Elizabeth, the above-named Sir William’s 


chapels of equal width to the aisles, and 18 feet 
long, for the accommodation of 200 children, The 





en, 
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extreme length of the church is 132 feet, and its 
breadth 53 feet. On the west end is a long porch 
or cloister, extending the whole width of the 
church, and uniting it with a large and lofty tower 
and spire, which, when completed, will attain an 
altitude of upwards of 170 feet. The whole of 
the walls of the church and tower, and the internal 
arches, are constructed of brick of different 
colours, arranged in patterns, whilst the nave piers 
and the small shafts of the screen walls of the 
chapels and cloistral h are composed of cast 
iron, Externally bay of the aisles is marked 
by a brick buttress, and has in its centre a two- 
light window, with brick jambs, and a stone 
mullion, supporting corbels and caps of stone, 
ultimately inte to be carved, and the whole 
united by arches of moulded and variegated brick- 
work. e western front has a long cloistral 
porch extending across it. This is composed of 
an arcade of brickwork, supported on coupled cast- 
iron columns, and is intercepted in its centre by a 
central doorway of arched brickwork, having a 
stone lintel, supported by iron columns in the 
tympanum, above which it is ultimately intended 
to a basso-relievo of the Supper at Emmaus. 
Beyond this arcade, and united to it by a flying 
buttress, capped by a lofty stone pinnacle, rises 
the western wall of the nave, pierced by two two- 
light windows, having traceried heads in stone, 
and a large sixfoil rose window between them. 
The whole of the roof is covered with blue, green, 
and red slates, laid in various patterns, relieving 
the usual monotony of a long slated roof. The 
tower, which is as yet incomplete, terminates at a 
height of 80 feet from the ground, being not quite 
half its intended altitude. Beyond this point it 
will be covered by a slated spire of cdeanl slates, 
having at its base eight lucarne lights, and termi- 
nated by an ornamental ht-iron top. Inter- 
nally the nave is ted from the cel by 
arches of coloured brick, supported by coupled 
columns of cast-iron, the capitals of which it is 
intended to clothe with wrought-iron foliage. 
The chancel is also divided from the nave by 
three arches; and the side chapels from its aisles 
and chancel by an arcaded screen of similar cha- 
racter ; so that the east end of the chancel, despite 
its great length, can be seen from every part of 
the church. The floor of the chancel, which is 
elevated six from the nave, is laid with Min- 
ton’s tiles, the gift of the late Mr. Herbert Minton. 
All the carving has been executed by Mr. Wood, 


of Lichfield ; who, we believe, studied several years 
in the studio of Monti at Milan; and the t- 


iron work has been done by Mr. Brawn, of Bir- 
mingham. The edifice will accommodate 900 on 
the ground-floor, and the cost of it has been about 





8,0007, The architect is Mr. G, T. Robinson. 
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WATER! WATER!! 


Or late we have been far too much familiar 
with the cry of “Fire! fire!” and, in some in- 
stances, the latter evil has been increased to a 
great extent by a want of the sufficient flow of 
water. It is with regret we notice that, besides 
the scarcity in this respect at certain fires, the 
want of it is still found in this summer weather 
amongst the dwellings of the poor. 

On Saturday last we called at Wild-court, 
Drury-lane. We found the whole place in great 
quiet and comfort : fever has not proved a visitor ; 
and in spite of the predictions of those who thought 
that they understood the subject, and had been 
accustomed to deal with the description of people 
who find lodgings in these localities, and who 
said that it would be utterly impossible to 
make such a population clean ; we found that this 
miracle had actually been effected. The staircases 
and yards were in excellent order: the women 
in all directions were busy in washing their 
rooms; and the children generally looked clean 
and healthy. There was plenty of water; and, 
as our readers know, it is laid on in parts of 
the staircases, close at hand, as well as in the rear 
of the premises, At the time of our visit, there 
were only four apartments to be let; and this 
appears to be about the weekly average through- 
out the year,—a matter for surprise, when we con- 
sider the migratory disposition of the class of 
people. Looking at this with much satisfaction, 
we then called at Lincoln’s-court, on the oppo- 
site side of the way; a place which passes to 
Drury-lane, and which contains an immense po- 
pulation. The condition of the back-yards was 
offensive in the extreme: the dust in all direc- 
tions was overflowing the bins: the water- 
cisterns being without lids, it is said that various 
abominable substances get thrown into them from 
the upper windows. But what seemed to be worse 
than all, on Saturday evening, July 20th, between 
six and seven o’clock, there was not a gallon of 
water to be found in the cisterns of the court: the 
imperfect supply had been turned on and off 
again: some had carried a little store into their 
houses ; but the greater part of the inhabitants 
had not enough to boil their kettle, or to wash 
their face on Sunday morning. There would be 
no more water until Monday evening,—a period 
of forty-eight hours. We have so often referred 
to this,—which is an evil in many parts of the 
metropolis to a greater extent than wonld be 
credited,—that it seems to be almost a hopeless 
task to endeavour to obtain a remedy. But how, 
we ask, under such circumstances, is it possible 
for poor people to be cleanly? It is not encou- 
raging to those of mature years; and it is shock- 
ing teaching to the young who are rising up to 
maturity, and from whom, if we are progressing 
at all, better things should be expected. 

It would be a valuable piece of information if 
we could learn the exact number of houses which 
are without water on a particular Saturday 
night,—at, say, ten o’clock; something like the 
number of persons who occupy them; and the 
same return for Sunday night. We should also 
have the names of the companies on whom the 
supply depends ; so that those who do their duty 
by freely throwing a good supply of this necessary 
of life and health into the neighbourhoods of the 
poor may receive due credit. Such a return, 
carefully and fairly made, might cause a change 
in the present arrangements. 








FIRES, 


ANoTHER great fire, not far distant from the 
scene of the last terrible conflagration, has hap- 
pened in the Borough; and, but for the exer- 
tions of the fire brigade and a good supply of 
water, might have been even more disastrous than 
the Cotton Wharf affair; for,in addition to the 
inflammable contents of the premises of Messrs. 
Curling & Co., wharfingers ; running from Tooley- 
street, Dockhead ; the buildings which surrounded 
them are said to have been filled with stores of a 
more dangerous description. In Mark Brown’s 
Wharf, we are told, there are over 10,000 casks of 
tallow and grease, and an immense quantity of 
cocoa-nut oil. At the eastern end, in what is 
called Hartley Wharf, there arestoresof naphtha oil, 
turpentine, resin, and other articles of an equally 
dangerous nature. 

In this instance the jolice officer of the M 
division, who was the first to notice the outbreak 
of the fire, at once sent to the ruins of the last 
fire, where the engines were still engaged, and to 
the nearest stations; and information was simulta- 
neously despatched to the Southwark Water Com- 
pany’s offices, apprising the secretary of the out- 


engineer and chief inspector arrived at the spot. 
Even in this brief space of time the fire had made 
considerable head, and the bales of jute were 
blazing like a mighty furnace: it was, however, 
owing entirely to the promptness of the attendance. 
of the firemen, and the large and ready supply of 
water, that this fire was kept within limits. 

As we have before said, the frequent occurrence 
of great fires calls for more careful inquiry than 
has yet been made. In this case was the jute ware- 
housed in a dry state, so as to be comparatively 
safe from spontaneous combustion? This com- 
modity is becoming a rapidly increasing article of 
commerce. We should, therefore, take proper 
precautions for its safe keeping. 

The fire at Messrs. Curling & Co.’s wharf com- 
menced on the morning of Thursday last, In the 
afternoon of the same day, chancing to be in 
Smithfield, looking with no pleasant feelings at 
the still neglected condition of this venerable site, 
an alarm of fire was raised in a workshop and 
stable closely surrounded by the thickly populated 
tenements of the poor, This happened not far 
from the Charter-house, the fire-engine from which 
place was soon on the spot. But before then the 
turncock had fortunately been found, and an ex- 
cellent supply of water from the New River was 
at once had, With this the neighbours set to 
work; and, before the arrival of the Brigade 
engines, the fire was got under, and the alarmed 
neighbours saved from damage. 

On inguiry, we learned that it is the custom of 
the New River Company to keep their main 
turned on during the night; so that, in their dis- 
trict, when the turncock is in attendance, the 
water, in large quantities, is at once ready; and 
it would be well if this provision were made by 
all the water companies. If this had been the case 
at the great Tooley-street fire, half-an-hour of 
most valuable time might have been saved and 
usefully employed. 

In nine instances out of ten, in the night-time, 
the police are the first to reach the scene of a 
fire; and it has been suggested that they should 
have power over the water-supply on such occa- 
sions. This could doubtless be managed; but 
there seem to be certain difficulties in the way. 
If, however, we had, in connection with the me- 
tropolitan supply, distinct mains, which—inde- 
pendent of distinct private supply (if indeed the 
latter is never to be constant)—should be always 
charged and ready for use during night and day. 
This is a question of expense; but, when we think 
of the vast amount of property which is consumed 
in each year, and the loss of life which takes 
place, such a plan as this might in the end prove 
a saving. 

While speaking of the undoubted value of 
water in preventing the spread of fire, we may 
quote from the Chemical News a few remarks on 
its influence, when applied directly in the attempt 
to extinguish fire alreadyrampant :— 

** Every chemist knows that when a small quantity of 
water is projected into the midst of a large mass of red. 
hot combustible matter, it is decomposed in presence of 
the carbon into carbonic oxide and hydrogen, each a 
highly combustible gas, and thereby tends to increase the 
volame of flame. This was the case with a large pro- 
portion of the water which was thrown on during the 
first few days of the memorable fire at London Bridge. 
Standing inside the gates at Cotton’s Wharf, we watched 
a jet of water from the powerful steam fire-engine, as the 
firemen directed it into a brightly burning mass. The 
liquid hissed and vaporized the instant it touched the 
incandescent matter; but in this and in most other 
instances where water was directed into the fiercest 
parts of the fire, the supply of heat from combustion was 
so much in excess of the loss of heat required to vaporize 
the water ; that, except at the spot on which the solid jet 
of liquid fell, there was scarcely any appearance of dead- 
ening or quenching; and, as soon as the hose was 
directed towards another part of the blazing mass, the 
spot on which the water had been previously falling 
glowed as brightly as ever.” 








ST. GILES’S. 
A MOVEMENT IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION, 


Tue changes and improvements which have 
taken place during the last few years in this once 
notorious portion of the metropolis have been 
remarkable, and it is satisfactory to find that, 
while so many of the buildings are putting on a 
fresh aspect, there are also persons earnestly 
at work in endeavouring to change those bad 
social conditions for which this neighbourhood 
has for a long period been notorious. One of the 
last of these efforts has been made by the Rev. E. 
Bayley, in the encouragement of horticulture in 
St. Giles’s! This by many will be looked upon 
as a forlorn or Quixotic endeavour; but the re- 
sults, so far as the experiments have been carried 
out, have been very encouraging. 

The plan has been to issue a schedule of prizes 





break; and in the course of a few minutes the 





offered for competition among various classes, 





separated in such a manner that persons in the 
most confined situations should compete by them- 
selves, and those residing in more open streets in 
another class; and independently of these the 
various parochial schools—divided from the boys 
and girls of the Ragged Schools; so that no class 
of exhibitors shall have to show against persons 
who have advantage over them. For instance, we 
have prizes for adults :— 

Ist. Persons living in the Little Coram-street 
district, viz.—Little Coram-street, Marchmont- 
place, Tavistock-mews, Colonnade, Little Guild- 
ford-street : for fuschias, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
og for geraniums, similar prizes ; for annuals, 


2nd. Persons living in mews,—similar prizes. 
3rd. Persons living elsewhere in the parish,— 
similar 

There are also prizes offered for children of the 
—— classes living in the parish. 1st, Paro- 
chial, National, Sunday, and evening schools. 
Boys for fuschias, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th prizes ; 
for geraniums and annuals, the same. For girls 
there are similar prizes; and for the children of 
the Ragged Schools. Prizes are also offered to 
domestic servants, for any plants. Mr. Glenny, a 
good authority on these matters, remarks upon 
the beneficial effects of extending the cultivation 
of plants and flowers to children. This has been 
very successful at the Duke of Northumberland’s 
school at Alnwick. This plan, introduced into 
e towns, such as London, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, &c., will add to the comfort and beauty of 
many humble homes. 

The show brought out plants grown in windows 

in some of the most miserable parts of St. Ciiles’s ; 
and the arrangements made placed those in the 
worst conditions on a comparative equality 
with each other; and although many of the 
flowers showed the blackened appearance which 
might be expected in such localities, the exhibi- 
tion had an interest to gardeners and others. 
It brought out the ingenuity of the young 
aspirants to horticultural honours: one pro- 
duced a young chesnut-tree, another an oak, 
a third a walnut-tree, another an orange- 
tree,—all from their several nuts, pips, or seeds ; 
for prizes are offered for things not in bloom, and 
therefore nothing was excluded. 
The culture of flowers and plants must have a 
humanizing effect, and may be in many instances 
the means of producing some very desirable 
results, 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Tynemouth.—The north pier at Tynemouth now 
extends from the corner of the castle-yard to a 
distance of 1,330 feet. The present contract ex- 
tends to 1,400 feet of pier, and 1,450 feet of 
foundation. 

Kirriemuir.—There is now in course of erection 
at Gella, about equidistant from Cortachy and 
Clova, a bridge across the Esk. It is built, says 
the Montrose Review, of a very hard stone, some- 
thing similar to the Aberdeen granite, and is 
above 60 feet of a span. Similar bridges, but 
on a smaller scale, are in course of erection across 
the Burn of Rottal and the Brandy Burn, at the 
Milton of Clova, all of which, for practical pur- 
poses, will be ready before the end of harvest. 
Mr. Watson, builder, was the contractor. The 
want of sufficient bridges has been long felt by 
the farmers and others on the Esk. 





THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


London.—A deputation from the building 
trades of the metropolis, and also one from the 
London Trades’ Delegates, waited by appointment 
on Sir G. C, Lewis, now the Secretary for War, at 
the House of Commons last week, to complain of 
Government interference with trades’ disputes by 
supplying sappers and miners to Mr. Higgs at 
Chatham. Various members of the deputations 
addressed the Secretary, in strong but respectful 
terms; and Sir George in reply disclaimed any in- 
tention whatever, on the part of the Government, 
to interfere with the disputes between the men and 
their masters; the only object being to expedite 
the completion of urgent work. Without pledging 
himself, for the Government to any particular 
course, he said, diligent inquiry should be made, 
and the various points urged should receive his 
most serious consideration. Subsequently, Mr. 
Ayrton and Sir S. Peto addressed the House with 
reference to petitions from the building and the 
general trades-unions; and Sir George Lewis an- 
nounced that from the Ist of September the 





sappers would be withdrawn. 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 

WE have from time to time remarked upon 
what we consider to be a fault of this, in many 
respects, useful system of instruction. We referred 
to the circumstance that sufficient care is not 
taken to convey the rudiments of education with 
sufficient speed to the younger children ; and are 
glad that Mr. Henley has brought the matter 
under the notice of the House of Commons, 

In the course of the discussion, the present sys- 
tem of the payment of capitation money was ob- 
jected to. As this is at present managed, the 
schoolmaster or mistress receives a sum of money 
for each child who has attended 170 and odd times 
in twelve months, This capitation = is only 
given in case the inspector reports favourably of 
the school. It has, however, been proposed that 
the inspectors should examine every child, in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; and, shoald the 
child pass, the full capitation grant will be al- 
lowed: but should the child fail in ing and 
writing, two-thirds; and if in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, the whole of the capitation money 
should be withdrawn. 

As matters are at present managed, in man 
schools, the attention of the masters is too muc 
given to the upper scholars, the younger ones 
being left in the care of pupil teachers. At about 
the time the inspector is expected. to make his 
visit, the lower classes are looked to; but this, in 
order to ensure useful results, should be conti- 
nually done. Good attendance of the children is 
not of much use, unless the teaching leads to real 
knowledge on the part of the children. It must 
be admitted that the duties of a National school- 
master or mistress are very arduous; for besides 
the children, there is the teaching of the pupil 
teachers, from whom future schoolmasters are to 
be made; so that, at the age of eighteen, they 
may be prepared for admission into the training 
colleges. This, however, should not prevent the 
most careful attention to the younger scholars ; 
and this is the more apparently necessary, when 
we consider the very early age at which a large 
proportion of the children are obliged to leave 
school. At present considerable numbers of 
children leave school without obtaining that 
amount of instruction which they ought to have 
before their being required to work. 

If a child be able to read, write, and cypher 
when he leaves school, he has every opportunity 
of future improvement ; but without this, the su- 
perficial knowledge which is acquired in those 
early years is speedily forgotten. We therefore 
trust that changes will be made in the manage- 
ment of the younger scholars which will lead to 
better results. 

It is satisfactory to find that the number of 
children attending these schools is increasing. In 
1857, the number of children found by the in- 
spectors in the schools was 821,000; in the fol- 
lowing year 880,000; showing an increase in 
round numbers of 60,000. In the present year 
the estimated sum granted by the Government is 


and dressings generally, are of Bath stone. 
The fittings of the chancel are of oak, of an 
ornate character: the tam is of Caen stone. 
The chancel is paved throughout with encaustic 
tiles. The five sides of the apse, as a reredos, are 
painted and emblazoned, The organ is in the 
south chancel chapel. The whole of the windows 
of the apse, the transepts, and the large west 
window, are filled with stained glass, in subjects, 
well executed by Wailes, of Newcastle. The seats 
of the church are of deal, stained and varnished ; 
and the passages are paved with Staffordshire 
tiles. The church will hold 625 persons, including 
50 children in transept; and the cost of the church 
and parsonage is upwards of 11,0007, A consider- 
able expense was necessitated on the foundations, 
the ground being wet clay. The parsonage ad- 
joining is of a Medieval design, with all modern 


has been built regardless of cost. The architect 
to both buildings is Mr. Talbot Bury. 

Devizes.—The vestry of St. John’s parish have 
sanctioned the rector and churchwardens “ to 
apply to the bishop of the diocese (provided they 
obtain the consent of the committee appointed to 
conduct the improvements of the church) for a 
faculty to rebuild, if necessary, the arcades; and 
also, if necessary, to put on new roofs, to extend 
the nave and aisles one bay to the westward, and 
to reseat the whole church, and to effect such por- 
tions of these works as may be within the com- 
pass of the funds placed, or to be placed, at the 
dispoeal of the said committee by public contribu- 
tions and subscriptions.” 


Tachbrooke.—At the flower show, the pulpit, 
recently erected in the church to commemorate 
the preservation of Lieut. Waller, R.N., from 
shipwreck in the ill-fated Perseverance, attracted 
much attention. It is of Caen stone, inlaid with 
red Mansfield stone and Devonshire marble, and 
has on its front a bas-relief of the shipwreck of 
St. Paul. Attached to the pulpit is a new read- 
ing desk, of stone, with wrought-iron and brass 
lecterns, which is partly erected from sums contri- 
buted towards a testimonial to the Rev. E. T. 
Codd (the vicar) for his gratuitous discharge of 
the early services at Christ Church during his 
residence in op wg, The pulpit and read- 
ing desk have been designed by Mr. G. T. Robin- 
son, and executed by Messrs. Price & Tennant, of 
Leamington. 

Martock (Somerset).—The church of Martock 
has been re-opened, —' to the Sherborne 
Journal, The carved oak roof has been repaired 
and made secure. The side-aisle roofs, which 
are panelled, are new. The aisles are continued 
into the chancel, forming a psendo transept. 
The chancel roof is of plain oak, panelled. An 
Early English quintupkd eastern window, which 
had been blocked up by a Grecian altarpiece, has 
been thrown open ; as have also the west window 
and a west arch, formerly obscured by the organ, 
which has been enlarged and repaired, at a cost of 
2001., by Mr. King, of London. It is inclosed in 
a Gothic case, illuminated. The work of restora- 








803,000/., and the number of children 962,000;! tion has been conducted under the superintend- 


this being a still further increase of upwards of 
80,000, 

In connection with these schools, which are 
so rapidly dispersing old-fashioned plans of 
education, the attention of the inspectors is most 
important. These gentlemen should go very care- 
fully into detail ; and, if the present number be not 
sufficient for the purpose of thoroughly attending 
to this work, it would be money well spent to 
increase it. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Hanger-lane, Stamford -hill (Middlesex),— 
The new district church of St. Ann was conse- 
erated, on the 29th ult., by the Bishop of London. 
This church, and the parsonage-house, the schools, 
and model cottages adjoining, have all been 
erected at the sole cost of one person, viz., Mr. 
Fowler Newsam, of Stamford-hill, who spared no 
means to obtain a satisfactory result. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid last July; and in ten working 
months, Mr. Myers, the builder, bas completed 
the church and The church (which is 
of the Second Pointed period in plan) has a nave, 
aisles, transepts, organ-chapel, vestry, and chancel, 
with an octagonal apse. The dimensions are as 
follow :—nave, 73 feet by 23 feet; aisles, 72 feet 
by 12 feet 4 inches; chancel, 36 feet by 23 feet ; 
organ-chapel and vestry, 17 feet by 13 feet. The 
tower, which is at the west end of the south aisle, 
is 18 feet square ; and, with the spire, is 120 feet 
high. The height of nave-roof to the cresting is 
60 feet. The walls are of brick, faced with Ken- 
tish rag; and the windows, doors, buttresses, 












ence of Mr. Ferrey, the diocesan architect. The 
contractors were Messrs. Chinnock, of South- 
ampton. The reredos was executed by Mr. Hud- 
son. The building is heated by Borritt, of Bolton- 
le-Moors. A skeleton gold-dial clock has been 
furnished by Hanwick, of Yeovil. The seats have 
been made uniform, and there has been a gain of 
300 sittings. 3,500/. have been spent on the work, 
and there is a deficiency of 500/. in the funds. 
During the alterations, the remains of an old 
Saxon edifice were found. 


Coppenhall.—The little church of this hamlet 
has been restored and reopened. The new roof is 
covered with brindled tiles, and a shingle campa- 
nile surmounts the ridge over the west gable. The 
lancet windows have been restored, and glazed 
with light amber-tinted glass. In the interior 
there has been a substitution of stalls in place of 
pews, a new pulpit, and the floor paved with tiles. 
There is accommodation for about 75 persons. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. J. Epsley, of 
Stafford, builder, from the drawings of Mr. Chris- 
tian, the diocesan architect, and under the super- 
vision of Archdeacon Moore. A burial-ground has 
been added. The coat of the restoration, &c., will 
be about 500/. 


Yorkleton (near Shrewsbury).—A new church has 
been erected at Yorkleton, six miles from Shrews- 
bury, on a singularly beautiful site. The edifice 
consistsof a nave, with south lean-to aisle, and tower 
at south-west angle, chancel with south aisle, and 
vestry to the north. The entrance to the church 
is under the tower, which, with the spire, rises to 
the height of 100 feet. The materials used are 








comforts in the arrangements of the plan, ‘and | 


Cardiston stone, with white Grinshill dressings, 
and bands and alternate voussoirs of red and 
white Grinshill to arches of windows, &c. A low 
stone screen divides chancel and nave. The roofs 
are covered with Staffordshire tile. The seats are 
open and moveable, affording accommodation for 
240 people. The architect is Mr. E. Haycock, 
jun., of Shrewsbury; and the contractor, Mr. 
Treasure, who has completed the work, exclusive 
of the boundary-wall, for 1,7131. 

Draycot (near Wells).—St. Peter’s Chureb, 
Draycot, has been consecrated. The new church 
is in the Early Decorated style, and consists of a 
nave and two transepts, with an apse chancel, and 
entrances at the north and south. It is built of 
native stone, with Doulting stone dressings, the 
roof being of belted tiles. Over the chancel arch 
is a bell turret. The chancel contains three stained- 
lass windows, by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of 
London. The doors are of oak, wainscoted. The 
edifice has an open roof of stained deal: the seats 
are likewise of stained deal, with the exception of 
those in the chancel, which are of pitch pine. The 
chancel is laid ase ae a tiles, — is, with the 
transepts, su seven arches, resting on 
two Seahens ion. "The former has a poe be 
roof, which is decorated with blue and spangled 
with gold stars, whilst the timbers also are partly 
gilded. The edifice is lit by a single twelve-light 
chandelier, manufactured by Mr. Singer, of Frome, 
who also executed the whole of the metal work 
connected with the erection of the building. The 
contractor for the carpentry was Mr. Croom, of 
Binegar ; whilst Mr. Emery undertook the rough 
stone work, and Mr. Vinnell the freestone or 
lighter portion of the masonry. The reredos and 
the whole of the carving are the work of Mr. W. 
Bennett, of Portishead. Mr. Giles, of London, 
was the architect, under whose supervision the 
erection of the edifice has been brought to a con- 
clusion. The total cost of the church will be 
probably about 1,400/. or 1,500/, 





PROPOSED DESTRUCTION OF MERION 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tue following memorial was sent to the au- 
thorities by the committee of the Architectural 
Museum :— 
* July 8, 1861. 

The committee of the Architectural Museum have 
learned with great concern that a plan is under the con- 
sideration of the Warden and Feliows of Merton College, 
Oxford, for the enlargement of the college, which would 
involve a very serious alteration in the character and 
appearance of Mob Quadrangle, so famous and valuable as 
asingularly perfect and, indeed, unique specimen of the 
collegiate architecture of the fourteenth century. They 
are informed that it is in contemplation to pull down one 
wing of the college library, and to rebuild it in another 
direction, thereby effacing the peculiar character of the 
quadrangle. 

The committee of the Architectural Museum, while 
willingly acknowledging the perfect legal right of a cor- 
poration to deal with its own property, cannot refrain 
from recording the anxious and respectful hope, in the 
interest of art and history, that the college authorities may 
be induced to reconsider the plan ; and in expressing the 
belief that some method might be found of providing the 
additional accommodation which Merton College requires, 
without an interference with so famous an architectural 
monument as Mob Quadrangle.”’ 


The following reply has been received from the 
senior warden :— 


“T have the honour to acknowledge, through you, its 
president, the receipt of the resolution of the committee 
of the Architectural Museum addressed to me, and to 
assure you that I will take an early opportunity of sub- 
mitting it to the Fellows of Merton College. 

The Society contemplates the enlargement of its build- 
ings with a view to the reception of a greater number of 
students ; and it hopes to effect its purpose with due con- 
sideration for the ornament of the University, and the 
health and comfort of the youth entrusted to its care ; 
but it has not yet adopted any plans. It is right I should 
add, on the behalf of Mr. Butterfield, that the idea of 
removing Mob Quadrangle was not of his suggestion, 
and that I am not sure that it meets with his approva'. 

R. BuLLock MARSHAM. 

To A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. &c.” 





INJUSTICE TO BUILDERS, 


S1x,—Of late we have had several contracts by tender 
disposed of in a very improper way, at least according to 
the views of myself, and a number of others in this district. 
The last instance is one in which I have been invited to 
tender. I tendered and was the lowest; after which it 
was given to the person whose price was highest, on con- 
dition that he lowered his price so as to be under mine. 
The parties concerned in this argue they are right in so 
doing, though without assigning any reason why | should 
not do it, and without in any way stipulating that they 
were not bound to the lowest. I think the question will 
be settled by your views of the matter being inserted, if 
possible, in your next impression ; and you will very much 
oblige me, and I may say many others of your readers. 
C. Taytor, 

*,* We have always maintained, and continue todo so, 
that, if a builder be invited to tender and be the lowest, he 
should invariably be employed: a contrary course is 
manifestly unjust. Builders should have this understood 





before sending in tenders. 
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INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS, 


Tue annual meetings of this Institution have 
been held this year in Sheffield. Meetings for the 
reading of papers and the transaction of business 
were held in the Music Hall, on the mornings of 
Wednesday and Thursday in last week, on both of 
which occasions there was a good attendance of 
members of the Institution from a distance, and 
also of gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood. 
Sir Wm. G. Armstrong, of Newcastle, inventor of 
the celebrated guns, president of the Institution, 
occupied the chair. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing having been read,— 

Sir W. G. Armstrong proceeded to deliver the 
usual president’s address. After adverting at 
some length to the history of steam and other 
inventions and processes, he said ;— 

“ It is the iron and not the golden age, which is the 
true age of civilization ; and England has led the way in 
the march of progress, chiefly through her skill and 
energy in producing this metal, and applying it to mecha- 
nical purposes. Iron, unlike all other metals, has three 
phases of existence—cast iron, wrought iron, and steel, 
each equaily useful, and yet so different as to be virtually 
separate metals. In the manufacture of steel, the town 
of Sheffield enjoys an unrivalled eminence, and our dis- 
cussions on this occasion will naturally be directed to 
those various questions of peculiar interest which at pre- 
sent apply to that most useful product. I have hitherto 
spoken only of the mechanical arts as applied to the pur- 
poses of peace, but | have yet to refer to the darker side 
of the picture in speaking of their application to the pur- 
poses of war.” 


The speaker then went at considerable length 
into this branch of the subject ; and, in conclusion, 
he remarked that having called to remembrance 
the triumphs which have already been accom- 
plished in mechanical science ; and having directed 
attention to some of the subjects which at the 
present time merit consideration; it only remained 
to express his hope that the genius, enterprise, 
and intelligence which had hitherto distinguished 
their profession might continue to bear fruits 
worthy of the past ; and that the proceedings of 
the Institution might serve to guide and stimu- 
late the efforts of its members. 

A paper by Alderman John Brown, on “The 
Manufacture of Steel Rails and Armour Plates,” 
was then read by Mr. Marshall, the secretary. 
Amongst the most important methods hitherto 
used, it remarked, were forming the wearing sur- 
face of the rail of steel, case-hardening the outer 
coat of the ordinary iron-rail, and using rails of 
puddled steel. These processes were to some 
extent successful, but were open to serious ob- 
jections. The introduction, however, of Bes- 
semer’s system, had opened out a mode of pro- 
ducing a pure, homogeneous, hard, and tough 
material, most admirably suited for the manufac- 
ture of rails; and, though their cost might pre- 
vent their extensive use; yet in every railway 
there were certain places where they might be 
laid with economy; as, for instance, where the 
traffic was more than ordinarily severe. Speci- 
mens were shown, exhibiting homogeneousness, 
toughness, and ductility of metal. The tensile 
strength was upwards of forty tons per square 
inch. Cast-steel rails were not an absolute novelty, 
having been used with success at the Derby 
station ; but those were made by the old method, 
and it was impossible to introduce them com- 
mercially, on account of their great cost. Still, 
the experiment showed their greater power of 
resistance; and now, by the Bessemer process, 
steel rails could be produced, bidding fair to 
become a “ permanent way.” 

The paper then went into the subject of armour 
plates, and a conversation afterwards took place 
upon this subject. 

A paper by Mr. Bessemer, “On the Manufac- 
ture of Cast Steel, and its Application to Con- 
structive Purposes,” was then read. Steel, he 
said, had hitherto been to the engineer what 
granite was to the builder; and the problem was, 
how to produce cast steel that would take any 
form in the mould, or under the hammer; that 
would yield quickly and readily to all cutting and 
shaping machines; that would retain all the 
toughness of iron, with much greater tensile 

; and have all the clearness of surface, 
beanty of finish, and durability that distinguished 
the harder and more refractory qualities of steel 
in common use. These objects Mr. Bessemer be- 
lieved he had fully accomplished by his process of 
converting crude molten iron into cast steel at a 
single operation, which had been carried on in 
this town for two years. 

The process was then described at some length, 
and specimens were exhibited to show that the 
Bessemer steel met the desired requirements. 

A ao by Mr. T. E. Vickers, of the firm of 
Naylor, Vickers, & Co., was read, “On the Effect 


of the cpa sires of Carbon with Iron in in- 
creasing or diminishing its Strength.” The 
stated that . . whi: 


“The superior strength of cast steel cannot be better 
illustrated than by remarking that castings of steel, 
without hammering, rolling, or other means of mechanical 
compression, show a very high degree of strength and 
tenacity, far above that of castings of any other metal in 
practical use. Advantage is taken of this oe om of 
cast steel to make bells of that material, one-t lighter 
than bronze bells of the same diameter; and this lighter 
steel bell will still bear double the breaking strain of the 
bronze one. Another superiority of steel castings is that 
they are not as liable as other metal to break when sub- 
jected to concussions during intense frost, as proved by 
the fact that cast steel bells are rung in Russia and 
Canada, where the thermometer ranges below 20 deg. 
under zero (Fahrenheit), without the least injury, while 
the heavier and thicker bronze bells could not be rung 
in the same temperature without cracking. The same 
properties have led to the manufacture of cast steel 
railway carriage and engine disc wheels, with tyres, in one 
solid body.” 


During the afternoon, several of the principal 
manufactories were visited, and the meetings were 
resumed on Thursday morning. 


from 1217 to 1222 there followde a long succes- 
cession of wardens of the Fleet,—Margaret, 
widow of Robert de Leveland, Giles de Badles- 
mere, who married without leave the ward of the 
archdeacon of Wells above mentioned, and only 
obtained the King’s pardon for this unlicensed 
act in the 40th year of Henry III. 

In 1586 the prisoners of the Fleet petitioned 
the Lords of the Council, in consequence of the 
warden having underlet to John Harvey and 
Thomas Newport, who were guilty of cruelty and 
ni = in that year a commission was 
issued for the of inquiry. This led to 
beneficial Pre aga a 

This prison was used for the reception of the 
prisoners committed by the Court of the Star- 
chamber. After the 16th Car. IL, the prison 
was used as a place of confinement for debtors, 
and for persons guilty of contempt of the Courts of 
Chancery, Exchequer, and Common Pleas; and fell 
under the same regulations as other prisons in the 
kingdom. Charles II., having by letters patent 





One of the papers read was by Lieut.-Col. 
Kennedy, “Oa the Construction and Erection of | 
Iron Piers and Superstructures for Railway | 
Bridges in Alluvial Districts.” The object of the | 
paper was stated to be, to consider the most, 
eligible construction of these structures in allu- 
vial districts, as regarded economy in the first | 
cost; facility and economy of erection in the) 
colonies, in situations where the supply of skilled 
labour and mechanical appliances were very 
limited; and more especially in reference to 
the extension of railways as a means of facilitat- 
ing the industrial development of the British 


Indian railways, most of which took their course | 
through rich alluvial plains, where the only im- | 
portant impediment to their construction was the | 
bridging of rivers, combining the greatest diffi- | 
culties experienced in the construction of masonry | 
bridges. 

The process of rolling armour-plates was 
witnessed in the afternoon, as well as other pro- 
cesses.* 





THE OLD FLEET PRISON. 

Two important City prisons within the last 

quarter of a century have passed out of use. 
Not one stone of Giltspur-street compter is 
left standing, and now the time has come of | 
the street screen of the ancient Fleet prison. 
Thinking of the dark doorway of this prison, 
the inconvenient and unwholesome apartments, ; 
the groups of miserable and shabby-looking | 
prisoners, we looked in within the wall, and no- 
ticed the valuable space now only occupied for | 
stone-breaking and partly filled with lumber, and 
thought of the singular contrast of the present 
scene, with that presented twenty years or-so ago. 
Still greater is the change in the appearance of 
the place and the manners of the people since the | 
days when marriages were solemnized by whole- 
sale in the prison and in places adjoining, and it 
was common for wayfarers to be asked by the 
touters to the Fleet prison, “Sir, would it please 
you to walk in and be married?” There is, how- 
ever, a far more ancient history of the Fleet, 
when the wardenship of Fleet and the custody of 
the prisoners appear to have been vested in fee with 
Nathaniel Leveland, of Leveland, in the county of 
Kent, in the reign of Richard I., and to have 
been in his ancestors’ care from the time of the 
Conquest. 
In the 9th of Richard I. (1198), Nathaniel de 
Leveland and Robert de Leveland, his son, were 
fined in sixty marks, to have the custody of the 
King’s houses at Westminster, and of the Fleet 
prison, which they stated had been their inheri- 
tance ever since the Conquest, and that they 
might not be hindered therein by the counterfine 
of Osbert de Longchamp; and Osbert de Long- 
champ fined in D. marks to have the King’s 
favour and seizer of all his lands and chattels 
whereof he was dis-seized by the King’s com- 
mand; and to have seizer of the custody of the 
gaol in London, with the appurtenances, and of 
the custody of the King’s House, Westminster, 
provided that right be done in the King’s Court, 
according to the judgment of the King’s Court, 
in case any one would implede him for the same. 

Stow mentions that, in 1202, 3rd of King John, 
the King granted the wardenship of the Fleet and 
the wardenship of the daughter and heir of 
Robert Leveland to Simon Fitz-Robert, arch- 
deacon of Wells, From 1206 to 1215 Robert 
de Leveland was warden, and it appears that, 


* A full report of the whole proceedings appears in the 














Sheffield Independent of 3rd August. 


granted the office of warden of the Fleet and 
keeper of the old Palace at Westminster, the 


| Shops in Westminster Hall, certain tenements 


adjoining to the Fleet, and other rents and profits 
belonging to the warden, to Sir Jeremy Which- 
cot and his heirs, for ever; he, in consideration 
of such grant, rebuilt the prison at his own ex- 
pense. The prison was burnt in the great fire of 
1666, and, being rebuilt, was pulled down in 1846. 





ILLUMINATED CLOCKS. 





colonies. The author referred more especially to | PasstnG over Waterloo Bridge late at night, 


the large illuminated dials of Westminster clock 
immediately attract the eye. They are strange, 
“ moony”-looking objects, placed high in air; and 
are quite as difficult as the moon herself to de- 
cipher. It occurred to me the other evening 
while gazing at them, that if the whole dial were 
dark instead of light, and the index to the hour 
the only bright part, the time of night would be 
discernible at a much greater distance. Of course 
the exact minute could not be specified, but half- 
hours could be easily distinguished, from their 
known position on the circle. 

I think the change could be effected thus :— 
A plate of thin metal, the size of the present dial 
up to the foot of the figures, could be placed 
between the illuminator and the present tran- 
sparent dial; and on it should be cut a broad slit 
as wide as half the distance between any two 
hour-figures. The slit must extend almost from 
the edge to the centre support, and the opaque 
metal dial must be made to revolve slowly with 
the hour-hand. 

This plan would not in any way interfere with 
the present usefulness of the clock by day, and 


|would add to it a more extended usefulness by 


night. The minute-hand, in passing the opening, 
would not materially darken it, on account of 
being so much narrower. 


> 


*,* A somewhat similar suggestion was made 
in our pages when the clock was under discus- 
sion, but may be usefully repeated in its present 
shape. 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL COMPETITION, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


In reply to the offered premiums of 50/. and 
251. by the Charitable Trustees, twelve sets of 
designs were sent.in, the majority by architects of 
the neighbourhood. Amongst the competitors 
were Mr. Arthur Wilson, Messrs. Sutton & Andre, 
Mr. Bakewell, Messrs. Jackson & Heazell, Mr. R. 
Clarke, Mr. Stayner, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Lomas, Mr. 
Edwards, Mr. Ordish. The first premium has 
been awarded to Mr. Arthur Wilson, Nottingham; 
the second to Messrs. Sutton & Andre. Mr. 
Wilson’s plan is described as of the Decorated 
Gothic style. The perspective drawing of the 
school comprises the additions which are proposed 
to be made at some future time, the latter pro- 
ceeding at an angle of 45 degrees, so as to parallel 
the line of street, from the other part of the build- 
ing, from which it is separated by a Decorated 
tower of three stories. Adjoining the tower is a 
staircase and bell-turret. The main building, in- 
tended for the school, is of two stories, the upper 
windows being square-headed, the lower ones 
pointed. At the south end of the building are 
the master’s residence and class-rooms, the former 
comprising a conservatory, the principal entrance 
tothe school being beneath the tower at the other 
extremity. 
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THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 

Mr. Guren, the district surveyor for Pad- 
dington, the chairman of the committee of the 
District Surveyors’ Association, recently enter- 
tained, with his usual hospitality, the members of 
that body at dinner, at the , Greenwich. 
Mr. Gutch having been chairman to the com- 
mittee for many age ; and having, by his good 
judgment and by the urbanity and kindness 
which he has on all occasions shown to his col- 
leagues in office, won their r , they deter- 
mined to take the opportunity thereby afforded to 
present him with a testimonial in the shape of a 
silver inkstand, bearing an inscription to that 
effect. The members of the committee present 
were Messrs. Fowler, Good, Hesketh, Howell, 
Kendall, Mayhew, and Oliver. Messrs, Baker, 
Donaldson, and Godwin were unavoidably absent, 
but heartily concurred in the presentation of the 
memorial. After the removal of the cloth, and a 
few toasts proposed by the worthy chairman were 
disposed of, Mr. Mayhew, who was deputed to 
present “ the tribute of their esteem and regard,” 
rose, and proposed the health of their chairman ; 
and, after a few appropriate remarks, presented it 
accordingly. The chairman acknowledged the 
gift with much feeling, and expressed his thanks 
to his colleagues for their kindness towards him. 
He referred to the advantages that had resulted 
from the establishment of the Association, not 
only to themselves as district surveyors, but 
especially to the public; by establishing, as far as 
possible, a uniformity of practice, and leading to 
a sound interpretation of the Act of Parliament. 








SCIENCE INSTRUCTION TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 

Tux first annual examination of Science Classes, 
under the minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education, has just been completed. This exami- 
nation is open to any persons, of whatever age or 
sex, who choose to present themselves, and is held 
in different places in the kingdom, and superin- 
tended entirely by the voluntary action of local 
committees. 

For the late examinations there were thirty-five 
local centres. The examination papers were pre- 
pared by examiners in London, and sent by post 
to the local committees, by whom the examination 
was held in each subject simultaneously, all over 
the kingdom; and the worked papers were re- 
turned by the first post to London for revision. 
A thousand papers were thus sent up, which re- 
present rather a fewer number of candidates, as 
the same person might be examined in more than 
one subject. 725 papers were considered good 
enough to be passed, of which 310 were up to the 
standard for Queen’s prizes: 59 first class, 100 
second class, and 151 third class Quaeen’s prizes 
are awarded. Besides these, four gold, eleven 
silver, and sixteen bronze medals have been 
awarded competitively among the candidates ; 
which leaves three gold, three silver, and five 
bronze medals unawarded of those offered, in con- 
sequence of candidates not having in some sub- 
jects done sufficiently well to meritthem, From 
the list of medallists, we see that Frederick Wil- 
liam Rudler, a solicitor’s clerk, obtained two gold 
medals—one in chemistry, and the other in pby- 


siology. 








THE DISCOVERIES IN ORKNEY. 
PICTS AND LAPS, 


Ma. Farrer, M.P., is of opinion that the two 
eat mounds of Stennis are coeval with the well 
nown “ standing stones of Stennis.” The mounds, 
he conceives, were not sepulchral, but sacrificial ; 
and we may remark that it is an interesting 
coincidence that the mound of New Grange, in 
Ireland, to which the explored mound at Stennis 
is so similar, with its “ narrow house beneath the 
tumulus,” and its no less narrow passage, or 
“ trance ” leading into it, was surrounded at one 
time by standing stones,—also, it is believed, of 
Druidical origin. Some remarks in the Builder, 
of 16th October, 1858, on the mound at New 
Grange, in an article on Symbols, may be read 
with interest in connection with the discoveries 
at Stennis. These latter have been suspended 
foratime. An attempt, however, is in the mean- 
time to be made to decypher the numerous Runic 
inscriptions in the interior of the cells or chambers 
of the tumulus, At the ancient “ Weems,” in the 
bay of Skaill, too, in Orkney, numerous under- 
ground cells or chambers, containing stone imple- 
ments called knives, have been found. In thie 
connection we may here note that on the east 











coast of Scotland there is a town called “The 
Weems ;” and that several detached districts be- 
tween Lochs Tummel and Earn, where there are 
vesti we think, of ancient coasts, are also 
called “The Weem.” It would be interesting to 
ascertain whether the unde d dwellings of 
those curious and interesting little people, the Laps, 
who still inhabit Lapland and the north of Norway, 
haveanysuchname. May not these be a remnant 
of the very same little people who, in Scotland, 
were called the Picts? And may not both bave 
been descendants of that race of the glacial era of 
whom, and of whose stone implements, geologists 
have of late got glimpses? Such an identification 
would account for the common origin of the Lap- 
land and the Scottish tribes, if their forefathers 
of extreme antiquity were wanderers, like the 
Esquimaux of the present Arctic circle, on the face 
of a vast glacial ocean ; which, in fact, must have 
just comprised the still more extended outlimits 
of an Arctic circle spreading over all Europe, and 
of which our present sheet of Arctic ice is but the 
continuous remnant ; whatever astronomers ma 
guess as to the narrow extent of the ecliptical 
pendulation, now and from time immemorial ad- 
mittedly on the decrease towards a full coincidence 
of ecliptic and equator. The data for such a mere 
guess, Sir John Herschel and other astronomers 
admit, are very meagre; although he, too, considers 
the limits of the pendulation to be very small ; 
but the angles which the ecliptics of the different 
planets make with their respective equators 
vary so widely, from an almost complete coin- 
cidence, as in Jupiter, to comparatively immense 
extremes, as in others of the planets, that astro- 
nomers have, at all events, this analogy against 
them ; and, although each ecliptic might be com- 
paratively fixed, were the mutual planes of the 
orbits perpetually fixed, inter se, and also with 
reference to the solar and planetary equators; the 
whole band of planets, for all that astronomers 
know, may have a secular movement across the 
solar equator, combined with the partially recog- 
nized ones of expansion and contraction, and of 
circularization and elliptization, if we may so call 
them for brevity’s sake ;—all these tending, from 
their very obscurity, to destroy the force of the 
dictum of some astronomers as to the very re- 
stricted limits of the pendulation of the earth’s 
ecliptic. 

Before concluding, we may remark that there 
is a circumstance bearing on the association of the 
stone implements of the glacial drift with the 
huge animals among whose bones they have been 
found, which we have not seen noticed; namely, 
the ponderous size of many of these apparent 
arrow or n-heads—so accordant with the 
idea of their use in killing huge animals. Let 
any one compare some of these with analogous 
implements of later times, and we think the 
circumstance will strike him as notable. 





RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING, 


APPARATUS FoR Curine Smoky Cunmmerys 
AND FOR VENTILATING PuRpPosEs. W. 8. Wood, 
Chiselhurst. Dated 27th November, 1860.—This 
invention consists in placing one chimney-pot 
within another of greater diameter, from the base 
of which a draught is obtained. The interior pot 
is constructed with slots or perforations in a ver- 
tical or other position, for the purpose of enabling 
the outer pot to be cleansed when required. When 
necessary, a hood or cover is placed on the top to 
adapt it to ventilating purposes, in which case the 
vitiated air passes gradually away through the 
slots or perforations in the interior pot or tube. 

An Improvep Draveut Gengrator. G. F. 
Chantrell, Liverpool. A communication. Dated 
Dec. 13,1860.—The patentee takes a square tube of 
say 3 feet long and 1 foot diameter,and removes one- 
half of each side of the tube at reverse angles, so 
as to form two openings at reverse angles, which 

extend 2 feet downwards; and, at the 
foot of each opening he inserts, horizontally, a 
right-angled triangular piece, extending from one 
upright corner piece to the other. The under 
sides of the angular gusset pieces he makes 
or encloses, by a triangular piece of me or 
other material, which dies away into the corners 
of the og ton 1 sae below. By this arrange- 
ment the flue opening partakes of a hexagonal 
form inscribed within the square. On the outside 
of the square tube, and 1 inch or 2 inches below 
the side openings, the square tube is surrounded by 
a hexagonal flange of an irregular octagon form 
inscribed a square of 2 feet diameter, upon which 
he erects two vertical screens, which are of the 





same width, and placed parallel to the inner edge 


of the horizontal guaset pieces, the apices of which 
coincide in vertical line with the vertical centres 
of the screen pieces ; which, with the two angular 
covering pieces of the square tube, are surmounted 
by a domed or fiat horizontal plate of an octagon 
form, so as to coincide with the horizontal flange 
described. The lower flange and the irregular 
octagon crown pieces are connected together at 
their outer edges by four flat vertical screen 
pieces, of 1 foot wide, placed parallel to, and 
6 inches from, the vertical sides of the square 
tubular base of the apparatus; thus leaving an 
opening between each of these last described 
plates of about 8 inches, according to the thick- 
ness of material used. 





CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
ACT. 
CUTTING AWAY CHIMNEY BREAST. 


At Clerkenwell Police-court, Mr. John Studd, builder, 
of 72, Pearson-street, Kingsland-road, was summoned 
before Mr. Barker, by Mr. Henry Baker, the district sur- 


Y | veyor of the parish of St. Pancras, “‘ for that on the 24th 


day of July, 1861, you (the defendant) in doing certain 
work to or upon buildings situate and being Nos. 19 and 
20, Ossulston-street, St. Pancras, and within the limits of 
the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, did do certain things 
contrary to certain rules of the said Act, to wit, did cut 
away the several chimney breasts and shafts, built in and 
with the -walls between the said buildings, without 
the cate of the said district surveyor, and in such a 
manner as materially to injure the stability of the said 


Mr. Baker said the proceedings in this case were taken 
under the 20th section of the Building Act, and the 15th 
clause. That clause is as follows :—‘‘ No chimney breast 
or shaft built with or in any party-wall, shall be cut away 
unless the district surveyor certifies that it can be done 
withont injuriously affecting the stability of any build- 
ing.” In this case the defendant had cut away the 
party-wall between the two houses. 

The defendant said he was ignorant of the requirements 
of the Act of Parliament. He had sent the district sur- 
veyor notice, and that he it was sufficient. 

Mr. Baker.—Yes ; but the alteration of which I com- 
plain is not mentioned. The alteration you have made 
requires a certificate. When I saw what had been done, 
I gave him notice to replace the party-wall, but he has 
not done it, nor taken any notice of it. 

The defendant said the matter had been placed in the 
hands of a surveyor, and he had submitted the plans for 
the approval of Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker said he had seen the drawings, but he could 
not approve of them. 

Mr. Barker said he should make an order for the defend- 
ant to do what Mr. Baker required, but he would adjourn 
the summons for fourteen days; but if in the meantime 
the defendant could come to terms with Mr. Baker, the 
— need not again attend. The defendant must pay 
the costs. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 

Tue report of Mr. Fowler, the engineer of 
the Victoria Station and Pimlico Railway, to 
the directors, states that the permanent way 
and general works of the railway have been 
maintained during the last half-year in ex- 
cellent condition. The bridge over the river 
Thames has never required the smallest expense 
for its maintenance, and has not been affected in 
the slightest degree by the traffic passing over it. 
The contract for the permanent station buildings 
has been let to Mr. Kelk for a sum within the 
amount of 105,000/., which the Victoria Station 
committee have undertaken to provide. The per- 
manent station is to be ready for use by the lst of 
April, 1862. The capital account showed that 
880,2607. had been received, and 885,267/. ex- 
pended. The revenue account to the 30th of June 
showed that 12,3291. had been received, and 
3,315/. expended, leaving a balance of 9,013/.—— 
The Oldham, Ashton, and Guide Bridge Junction 
Railway has been opened. This junction line is 
five’miles and a quarter long. The deepest cutting 
on the line is at Dean Shut, between Oldham and 
Park Bridge. This cutting is 56 feet deep. The 
greatest embankment is 80 feet high, at Lime 
Harst, between Ashton and Park Bridge. There 
is, however, another embankment almost of the 
same height at Gammer Hog, a little nearer 
Ashton. The most expensive work on the line 
bas been the construction of the Park Bridge 
viaduct, which 5; a ravine upwards of 600 
feet across, at the bottom of which flows the Med- 
lock. This viaduct consists of twelve semicircular 
arches, nine of which are 50 feet span, and three 
23 feet span. It is 215 yards long; and, measur- 
ing from the Medlock below, it is 96 feet 9 inches 
high. The height to the keystone of the highest 
arch is 90 feet, and the parapet at the sides is 
4 feet 6 inches high. There is a tunnel just after 

ing Ashton, on the way to Oldham, 65 yards 
long. There isa station at Clegg-street, at the 
Oldham end, which is only about 100 yards from 
centre of the town. There are also stations 
at, Park Bridge Charlestown (for Ashton), and at 
ton Moss, between Guide Bridge and Ashton. 
e line has been constructed under the direc- 









tion of Mr. Blackburne, C.E., of Oldham, 
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Books Heceibed. 


Treatise on Mills and Mill-work: Part I. On 
the ge Mes anay eee Mivegy on Prime 
Movers. By W1t11aM Farrvarey, C.E., LL.D., 
&c. London: Longman & Co. 1861. 

We do not yet know whether Mr. Fairbairn ac- 
cepts the title of doctor; but, having recent 
accepted that of LL.D., he cannot help himself ; 
and Dr. Fairbairn therefore he is, to all intents 
and tel nap and so must we name him, This 
gentleman is not only highly competent to write 
such a work as the 
abilities and acquirements; but it so ha 
that he has been associated with millwrights from 
- life, and has had an experience of this kind 
of fifty years’ standing. Little else, therefore, 
need be said in favour of the present work, which 
must form a valuable acquisition to mechanical 
science. It not only treats of mills and mill-work 
in general, water-wheels and turbines, water 
power, and windmills; but also of steam and 
stationary steam-engines, boilers, and other requi- 
sites of steam-mills and machinery. 


The Climate of England : its Meteorological Cha- 
racter explained, and the Changes of Future 
Years revealed : with 9 By GEORGE 
SHernerp, C.E, London: Longman & Co, 
1861. 

Tuis is rather a singular work, of almost an astro- 

logical order; inasmuch as it places the chief 

weather office in the planet Jupiter, with branch 
offices in Saturn and the other planets, and an 
indefinite number of flying train offices in the 
comets. Seriously, however, there is something 
worth consideration in Mr, Shepherd’s weather 
scheme, if his tables really show with accuracy, as 
they profess to do, the comparative state of sea- 
sons for many years under the divers “ aspects” 
of Jupiter, Saturn, &c., with which they have 
happened to be coincident. It is impossible for us 
here to give any adequate idea of the scheme, 
theory, or hypothesis, or whatever we may call 
it: suffice it to say that the author professes to 
give, in this volume, “a solution of the great 
problem which has defied the philosophy of all 

es.” . 

** 1 now [he says] humbly, yet boldly, proclaim that the 

planet Jupiter, not excepting Saturn, Uranus, Neptane, 

or the smalier planets, and those great wanderers, the 
comets, as they revolve in their respective orbits round 
the sun, control, both directly and indirectly, the meteo- 
rology of our climate. I think it is so conclusive, that 
there remains not a shadow of doubt as to the great fact.’’ 

We shall see : meantime Mr. Shepherd has put 
the predictive powers of his new scheme boldly 
to the test by saying, a few days since, in the 

Times :— 

‘“‘The harvest has already commenced in several dis- 
tricts. The present sudden fall in the barometer at this 
moment is causing some anxiety. Having to a consider- 
able extent unravelled the mysteries of our climate, will 
you permit me to state in the Times the weather will only 
be unsettled until the 6th instant, after which date we 





shall have fine weather throughout the month, with only 
very trifling exceptions.” 

Mr. Shepherd seemed for a day to have some 
little acquaintance with the clerk of the weather 
office; for the 6th did bring us what looked 
much more like settled summer than anything 
we have yet had: but, alas! neither the clerk nor 
his friend are much to be depended on we fear, 
since this morning (!hursday, 8th August) we 
have a return of exactly such “unsettled” 
weather as that of which the summer has already 
bronght us a good deal of experience. 

The Appendix to Mr. Shepherd’s work has 
much less to do with climatology than with his 
old topic, the sewage question, aud the experi- 
ments and projects at Croydon, of which we have 
already given an account. 





Piscellanen. 


Gas.—The Hertford Gas Company have declared 
a dividend of 7} per eent.; the Worcester New 
Gas-light and Coke Company one of 7 per cent. ; 
and the Taunton Gas Company one of 6 per cent. 
The Worcester Company have besides extended 
their apparatus and means of distribution greatly 
this half-year. There has been a very large gas- 
holder added to the apparatus, capable of contain- 
ing about a quarter of a million cubic feet of gas ; 
and new steam-engines have been purchased, an 
engine-house erected, and a large addition to the 
trunk main of pipes has been laid. The cost of all 
these items has been defrayed out of revenue. 
At Midhurst, an adjourned meeting for receiving 
tenders for lighting the church with gas was held 
on the 29th ultimo. The tenders were as fol- 
lows :—Mr. Rosser, 53/.; Mr. Wardes, 47/. 10s. ; 
Mr. Othen, 46/.; the latter being accepted. 





present, from his general | . 4, 


Tue Stats or rHE Warwick Assize Courts. 
The inefficient ventilation of the courts at the 
Shirehall, Warwick, has been a frequent subject 
of remark. In the Nisi Prius Court, in the trial of 
the cause Humphreys v. Sidgwick, during the ex- 
amination of the defendant, the foreman of the 
jury fainted ; and, after the lapse of some time, and 
the administration of restoratives, he recovered 


Y | sufficiently to allow the case to be proceeded with. 


The Lord Chief Baron remarked upon the close 
atmosphere of the court, notwithstanding that 
the windows were open; and spoke of the desira- 
pe na Bg some better plan of ventilation being 
P’ 

INAUGURATION OF THE Lrncotn ARTs Exut- 
BITION.—The Lincoln Exhibition of Arts, Science, 
and Manufactures has been opened. The building 
has been erected by Messrs. Barnes & Birch, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, 
architects. The main part is in the form of a 
parallelogram, 95 feet by 35 feet, with a transept 
47 feet by 17 feet. The former consists of a nave 
and side aisles. It has been decorated by Mr. 
Miles Foster and Mr. Slingsby, the spandrils being 
filled in with the crests of the nobility of the 
county, and the arches with banners. A fountain- 
basin, supplied by Mr. William Vickers, builder, 
plays in the nave, opposite the transept. The 
gas is supplied by Mr. T. J. B. Porter, by means 
of his portable gas apparatus, which is fixed out- 
side, in the gardens. An orchestra, capable of 
accommodating about fifty performers, is situate at 
the east end of the nave. The building is com- 
pletely filled with works of art, &c., comprising 
oil and water-colour paintings, chromo-litho- 
graphs, engravings, photographs, tapestry, wood 
carvings, carvings in ivory and tortoise-shell, 
inlaid cabinets, models of churches and cathe- 
drals, &c., ancient pottery, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Egyptian saddles, stuffed birds, &., and also a 
collection of relics and Works of art from the 
Kensington Museum. The inauguration took 
place under the presidency of Major Weston 
Amcotts, the High Sheriff of Lincolnshire, sup- 
ported on the platform by the Mayor of Lincoln, 
and various other gentlemen. 


DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT.—A miserable 
little parody of a fountain, says a Gloucester 
paper, has been erected at the Cross, at the ex- 
pense, and for the purpose of celebrating the 
mayoralty, of Mr. Richard Helps. It has been in- 
dicted as a nuisance by a tradesman residing in 
the vicinity of its site. The conduits, the here- 
ditary right of the citizens, it adds, were removed, 
and the civic Solons, by way of extenuating their 
own conduct, pronounced the conduits a perfect 
nuisance: if they were a nuisance, however, this 
dribbling little fountain is a compound nuisance. 


Swansza Harsovk Works.—At a recent 
meeting of the Swansea Harbour Trustees, the 
report of the New Works Committee was read. 
This report states that “The outlay upon the 
Half-tide Basin Works has been as follows -—works 
executed by the contractors, 15,8607. 17s. 6d.; 
compensation to contractors for delaying work in 
1857, 1,195/.; amount agreed to be paid to con- 
tractors for giving up contract, for material on 
the ground, and for use of plant to complete works, 
3,250/.; work executed under resident engineer (less 
amount realized on sale of plant), 14,5782. 18s, 114.; 
rents and compensation, 8,992/. 2s. 9d.; total, 
35,7840. 9s. 2d., less amount to be repaid to the 
trustees for work executed by them for the Duke 
of Beaufort, the corporation of Swansea, and the 
Messrs. Bath, 6,352/. 17s. 9d.; total costs, 
29,4317. 11s. 5d. The above sum of 29,4311. 11s. 5d. 
includes 4,658/. 2s. 4d. for extra works not in- 
cluded in the contract with Messrs, Jones & 
Morris; reducing the outlay upon the works origi- 
nally contracted for to 24,773/. 9s. 1d.; being an 
excess upon the contract amount of 3,877. 9s. 6d. 
In bringing up the final report of the Half-tide 
Basin Works (adds the report), your committee 
desire unanimously to express their high opinion 
of the energetic and able manner in which Mr. 
Neill has performed his important duties of resi- 
dent engineer upon the extensive works which 
have been executed under his charge during the 
last six years, and especially during the period 
that the Half-tide Basin Works were carried on by 
the trustees under his direction.” 

MonuMENTAL.— The Sheffield monument to 
the memory of James Montgomery, the poet, has 
been unveiled. The monument is erected over the 
poet’s grave in the Sheffield cemetery, and con- 
sists of a bronze statue standing upon a square 
pedestal of granite, on the four sides of which are 
inscriptions. The statue is from the design of 
Mr. John Bell, the sculptor. It has cost about 





1,200/,, and has been cast at Colebrooke Dale. 





Faesu Paint wy APARTMENTS.—Mr, Leclerc, a 
well-known house-painter in Paris, has lately made 
some experiments to ascertain whether emana- 
tions from certain paints containing such sub- 
stances as white lead, zinc white, linseed oil, 
essence of turpentine, coal oil, essence of lavender, 
&ec., are injurious to health. He caused the insides 
of some boxes to be painted, and within them he 
placed wire cages containing rabbits, which were 
not in contact with the paint, but only subject to 
the influence of the emanations from it. The 
rabbits, he says, suffered while the paint was 
fresh, especially when it contained coal oil, but 
none of them died; and he considers it (according 
to the Mechanic’s Magazine) to be “thus proved 
that living in apartments recently painted, and 
which emit the odour of the oil of turpentine, is 
not permanetly injurious to health;” a conclusion 
the force of which we cannot see. 

Crinoting AccrpENnts.—In reference to these 
very numerous, inexcusable, and truly “alarming 
sacrifices,” Mr. W. Odling, F.R.S., reminds the 
public of the fact, duly noted in the Builder at 
the time, that (at her Majesty’s instance) a scien- 
tific inquiry was instituted into the best mode of 
rendering muslin and other textile fabrics for 
ladies’ dresses uninflammable, and that the ex- 
periments of Messrs, Versmann & Oppenheim, two 
well-known chemists, showed that the best results 
were obtained with a solution of sulphate of 
ammonia, or of tungstate of soda, neither of which 
liquids produced any injurious effect upon the 
tissue or colour of the fabric. The tungstate of 
soda solution was found most applicable to laundry 
purposes, on account of its not interfering in any 
way with the process of ironing. Muslin, &c., 
steeped in a 7 per cent. solution of sulphate of 
ammonia, or a 20 per cent. solution of tungstate 
of soda, and then dried, may be held in the flame 
of a candle or gas-lamp without taking fire. That 
portion of the stuff in contact with the light be- 
comes charred and destroyed, but it does not 
inflame, and consequently the burning state does 
not spread to the rest of the material. 

Lonpon Smoxe.—Mr,. Evelyn tells us that 
Bridgewater-square in his time was celebrated for 
ite orchards, “ productive of such quantities of 
fruits as never were produced before or after.” 
This he attributed to the decrease of smoke, re- 
sulting from the scarcity of coal, wheu Newcastle 
had refused to supply the City with that article 
during the civil wars. He inveighs at the time 
with great indignation at the increase of that 
species of fuel; and at the introduction of so 
many manufactories, productive of smoke, which 
not only deformed our noblest buildings with 
the sooty tinge, but also, from the quantity of 
coal, brought on catarrhs, coughs, and consump- 
tions in a degree unknown in Paris, and other 
cities, which made use of wood only! His words 
are very strong: “The City of London resembles 
rather the face of Mount tna, the court of 
Vulcan Stromboli, or the suburbs of Hell, than an 
assembly of rational creatures, and the imperial 
seat of our incomparable monarch.” Count Rom- 
ford’s stoves certainly consumed the greatest part 
of the smoke from coal fires; but as this smoke 
may be turned to a profitable account by being 


converted into “ mineral tar,” it is to be hoped 


that the; Industrial Exhibition of 1862 will fur- 
nish one or more self-consuming smoke fire-grates 
for private dwellings, 

VENTILATION OF MinEs.—A tractate on “ Col- 
liery Explosions and a Means to Prevent them; by 
Richard H. Hughes,” has been printed by F. Plum- 
mer, Great New-street, London. It contains an 
account of a patented invention analogous to the 
apparatus for gas supply, by means of which, 
mines can be supplied with fresh air from a reser- 
voir, through pipes, to any part, or all parts, of 
the workings ; the fresh air being simply poured 
in, and foul air diluted and expelled by the diffu- 
sion of the fresh air. The invention seems to 
have good points, not the least of which is its 
natural simplicity. In cases of accident, as by 
water, or infalls, not only fresh air, but even 
nutritive fluids, might be contributed in this way 
to those below, till their escape could be secured. 
Air-pipes are, of course, easily applied to th: 
inmost recesses of mines, and fresh air could thus 
be directly introduced to the spot where most 
wanted, and waste of it elsewhere prevented by 
taps, &e. 

BuiLpERs’ Excvrsions.—We have received a 
dozen notes of excursions enjoyed by the work- 
men in the employ of various firms, as usual at 
this time of the year, but do not find it desirable 
to print them. Nevertheless we hear of them 
with more than common satisfaction at a moment 
when good feeling between masters and men is so 
much to be desired. 
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of Chorley, near Lan , who witnessed its fall, 
in a flaming mass and with a loud screeching 
noise, on the Ist inst., only a few yards in front of 
his horse’s head, while driving with his wife and 
family in that vicinity. ‘He caused it to bé dug 
up, and it was found, still red-hot, nearly 6 feet. 
below the surface of the road. The er is 
83} Ibs. ; and, as usual, it consists mainly of heavy 
metallic matter; but several crystals of sulphur 
were found in its cavities, and it had a strong 
sulphurous smell. We well remember the time 
when astronomers, ists, and other scien- 
tific authorities ridiculed the idea of heavy masses 
such as these falling from the sky, notwithstanding 
the occurrence of many well-enough authenticated 
examples. It was at length reluctantly admitted 
to be possible that the elements of which they 
are composed might exist in a diffused state in the 
upper regions of our atmosphere, and by some 
electrical or other natural action might be con- 

densed into a mass; but the most recent explana- 

tion of the no longer deniable fact of the frequent 

fall, and at certain times of the year especially, 
of such aérolites is, that a vast band of small 

fragments, analogous to the greater asteroidal 

band, revolves round the sun in an elliptical orbit 

nearly as wide as that of the earth, which, therefore, 

occasionally encroaches on their territory, and 

gets some stones thrown at it in consequence. 

PortapowN.—In reference to an item in our 

Irish news, a Portadown correspondent, under the 
signature of “A Looker-on,” complains of the 
conduct of the Ulster Railway directors in remov- 
ing the railway station from a convenient to an 
inconvenient site, in contravention of their Act of 
Parliament for the abatement of a level crossing 
near the station and the enlargement of the exist- 
ing station itself. The abatement works, - says 
our correspondent, will be an irremediable injury 
to a large portion of the town; and, although the 
enlargement of the station was regarded as in 
some measure a compensation, the directors are 
about to abandon the station and its site alto- 
gether, and build the new one referred to by us, at 
one of the outskirts of the town, and nearly half 
a mile from the present station, with a consider- 
able declivity, and a long narrow bridge in the 
way. This, it appears, they are bent on doing, in 
defiance of the public opinion and of the remon- 
strance of the local commissioners, as well as of 
the interests and convenience of the great bulk of 
the inhabitants. The present site is said to be 
everything that could be desired, both as to space, 
position, and approaches. 

Catcutta: THe Granp Truxk Roap.—The 
speed and skill with which the Goolsunkree River 
has been bridged over, says the Engineer's Journal 
of Calcutta, reflect the highest credit upon the 
Department of Public Works. The bridge con- 
sists of one semi-circular land arch on each side, 
of 18 feet span, composed of dressed granite ob- 
tained about four miles distant. Between these 
two land arches is an iron girder of 154 feet span 
in the clear, on Warren and Kennard’s principle, 
and comprised of three parallel ers, each 
about 15 feet in depth. Upon these three girders 
cross-bearers of teak timber are placed 3 feet 
apart: upon these again 2}-inch teak planking 
has been laid longitudinally ; and lastly, over all, 
1}-inch boards are transversely to form the 
flooring of the bridge. The span is one of a 
number sent out from England some years ago, 
and destined to receive a timber flooring. Mr. 
Duell, the engineer in special charge of this 
bridge, experienced great difficulty in getting in 
the foundations, in consequence of portions of the 
old bridge being in the way, as well as having to 
found one of the piers on a rock with a sharp 
shelving dip. The Leelajun River, not far from 
the Gooisunkree, is also to be bridged ; and, when 
completed, the immense traffic of the Hazaree- 
baugh District will be conveyed over the Gya 
Road, and on to Patna, to take the railway there. 
The other great breaks on the Grand Trunk Road 

are also progressing. 

THE LATE Proresson Hoskine. — We notice 
with extreme regret the death of Mr. Hosking, 
professor of architecture at King’s College, Lon- 
don, which took place at his house in Woburn- 
square, on the 2nd instant. We will revert to his 
career in our next. 

Distzict Surveyor oF Wooitwicu.— The 
Metropolitan Board of Works, ata recent meeting, 
elected Mr. Aitchison to fill the office of district 
surveyor vacant by the death of his father. It 
compensation, should the date of Weoslich be 
com 9 e district wic 
di ° 





Tue taTest Excavations at Pompgit.—A 
letter from the Naples t of the Morn- 
ing Post says, — “Under the direction of the 
Inspector General, Don Giuseppe Fiorello, and the 
chief pry sito Gaetano tee Hip 3 vet 
vations at Pompei nie! xe am i 
but rapid manner, the uncovering of the 
hitherto revealed, would have requifed four cen- 
turiés, is expected to be effected in fifteen years. 
A tramway has been laid down for the removal of 
the earth and ashes out of the city, and a large 
number of labourers are now en pak oe 
a sgreet behind the new Therma, which leads from 
the Via di Strabia to the Forum, and may be ex- 
pected to give interesting results.” In describing 
one of the most recent discoveries nearly opposite 
to the new Therm», he states that the decorations 
on the walls were in good style and excellent 
preservation, especially in the gynecium, or wo- 
men’s apartments. Amongst the most striking 
subjects are, “Apollo and Daphne;” “ Ulysses 
discovering Achilles disguised in female apparel ;” 
“The Judgment of Paris,” a composition which 
he found extremely curious for the costume of 
that classic personage,—a Phrygian cap, green 
tunic tied with yellow sash, and crimson mantle 
over it, yellow stockings, and white shoes, with 
red soles and heels, and red eee Another 
remarkable painting represented a Satyr, uncover- 
ing a beautiful sleeping figure sf Asinbia, oueaile 
whom Bacchus was approaching with a triumphant 
air, followed by a joyous troop of nymphs and 
bacchantes. 

Vatve or Paorrrty.—At the Mart, recently, 
Messrs. Chinnock & Galsworthy sold the Wrorhall 
Abbey estate. This property, comprising the old 
abbey, with the mansion and nearly 2,000 acres of 
land, brought 93,0007. It is understood the pos- 
sessor of the estate is now Mr. James Dugdale, of 
Harthill, Manchester ; ‘and ps ewe Pe find 
the new owner is of an old Warwickshire family, 
whose name has been long associated with the 
Abbey of Wroxhall ti the work known as 
“ Dugdale’s Monasticon,” which gives a minute 
historical description of the venerable abbey, from 
which it appears that the priory of Wroxhall was 
founded by Hugh de Hatton, in the reign of 
Stephen, about 1141. Henry VIII, in 1544, 
granted the abbey and lands to Robert Burgoyne, 
in whose family it remained until 1713, when it 
passed to Sir Christopher Wren, whose fame will 
ever give an interest to the place, and whose 
descendants have been in possession up to the 
present time. A freehold estate, near Kingston, 
Surrey, comets 163} acres, and known as 
Norbiton-park farm, sold for 15,000/., exclusive of 
timber. Leasehold house and shop, No. 152, 
Regent-street; let at 250/.; ground-rent, 937. 10s. ; 
term, fifty-five years; sold for 2,660/. Leasehold 
private house, No. 2, Chester-place, Regent’s-park ; 
annual value, 95/.; ground-rent, 35/.; term, sixty- 
two years; sold for'650/. Private house, known 
as Ivy-bank, Notting-hill; let at 55/., held for 
999 years at a peppercorn, sold for 900/. A plot 
of freehold building ground, containing 1a. lr. 27p., 
situate at Wimbledon, sold for 630/. <A plot of 
freehold building ground, containing about 2a. 3r., 
at Wimbledon, sold for 1,9007. A plot of free- 
hold building ground, containing 2a. 2r. 7p., at 
Wimbledon, sold for 1,4507. A plot of freehold 
building ground, containing 1 acre, at Wimbledon, 
sold for 4007. 

PM oncom si regen —The Bishop of 
ichester sent letters to clergy, begging 
them rfl go mmes a sermon ed churches on 
some early day, urging their congregation to con- 
tribute towards the repair of the cathedral and 
the re-construction of the spire and tower. Collec- 
tions are to be made after the services. Wednes- 
day in rv 65.5 ee ee ied 
especial service v portion 
of the cathedral Sos ay Fe Br for divine 
worship, in gratitude for the safety of life that 
had ensued, from the fall of the tower taking 
place when the cathedral had not a single person 
within it. 

“De Omnisvs.”—Sir: The omuibuses your 

mdent “T.” so highly commends were 
first introduced from Glasgow, where they were 
commenced, over twelve years ago, by Messrs. 
Mitchell & Menzies. They were afterwards intro- 
duced into Manchester by Alderman Mackie and 
another, and about the same time into Liverpool, 
by Mr. Galloway, who was unfortunate. The plan 
has, however, been taken up there, and carried out 
with great success, by the Messrs. Busby. The 
system of using horses without blinkers is the 
common usage in Scotland, as is the break, which 
is even a to private vehicles which have to 
ascend or d acclivities.—ArEx, THomsoy. 





whole city, which, in the same ratio as the portion | A 





Loxypon WELIs.—A pump 
Clement’s Well. oe in his description 
of London in the reign 
“that round the city again 
arise certain excellent springs at a small distance, 
whose waters are sweet, salubrious, and clear, and 


A few days ago a dinner was given to Mr. John 
Hebb, by a number of his friends, with a view to 
t to him a testimonial of their respect and 
approval of his conduct during a course of trans- 
actions in the completion of the it leaded, 
estate, of w Mr. Hebb is the ground 

the houses on which cover a large portion of what 
was formerly called the Britanvia-fields. Mr. 
Henry Dodd, the contractor, presided, and Mr. 
James Stroud filled the vice-chair. There were 
present also, Messrs. W. Styles, W. Jones, Bishop, 
Starkey, Brown, Higgins, and a number of the 
representatives of extensive firms connected with 
the building trades. Some very complimentary 
expressions were used, and a silver salver was 
given to Mr. Hebb, thus inscribed :— 


“* Presented 
to 


Mr, Jonn Hess, 
by, Builders and Friends, 
for his spirited and business-like 
manner in conducting building operations 
on the ‘ Clothworkers’ Estate,’ 
Islington, 
Jaly, 1861.” 


Warmine Rattway Carriaces.— We would 
remind our railway managers and engineers in 
time, says the Glasgow Herald, of the method of 
warming their carriages, introduced by our Con- 
tinental neighbours last season, which should be 
adopted in this country, involving as it does only 
a trifling expense, and being a great boon to 
travellers, The waste steam from the engine, in- 
stead of being allowed to escape into the air, is 
conducted from the escape-pipe of engine by 
means of a vulcanized India-rubber tube to pipes 
through which it circulates under the seats and 
throughout the carriages. As soon as the train is 
set in motion, the steam commences to circulate 
through all the systems of pipes, and warms the 
carriages, first, second, and third class equally, 
and being connected with each other by India- 
rubber tubing, they can be immediately detached 
or reunited at pleasure. In a train on the Lyons 
line, two thermometers placed in first-class car- 
riages marked sixty degrees Fahrenheit duri 
the whole journey ; and in the second and thi 
class carriages the temperature was sufficiently 
elevated to allow of the longest winter’s } 
being accomplished without fort. Watcone 
cold the may be when at rest, so soon as 
the train is started the steam commences to cir- 
culate through the tubing, and communicates an 
agreeable temperature to the whole train. 


Wages Tastes or Hour Parments.—A series 
of “Wages Tables for the Building Trades, adapted 
to the System of Payment by the Hour,” as used 
at Messrs, William Cubitt & Co.’s, of Gray’s-inn- 
road, has been printed for private use; and, we 
dare say, copies might be had on application to 
that firm, by those adopting the one-hour move- 
ment. Messrs. Judd & Glass, of New Bridge- 
street, are the printers. The tables are very 
simple, and must facilitate the payment of wages 





on the hour system. 
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